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"The  prudent  penniless  beginner 
in  the. world  labors  for  wages,  a 
while,  saves  a  surplus  with  which 
to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself, 
then  labors  on  his  own  account 
another  while,  and  at  lenth  hires 
another  beginner  to  help  him. 
This  is  the  just  and  generous  and 
prosperous  system  which  opens  the 
way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and 
consequent  energy  and  progress 
and  improvement  of  condition  to 
all.  No  men  living  are  more/worthy 
to  be  trusted  than  thoseywho' toil 
up  from  poverty,  none  less  inclined 
to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they 
have  not  honestly  earned.— -Abra-. 
ham  Lincoln.  .  J*. j , 


HE  words  a*e  those  of 
Abraham  Ijincoln,  the 
110th  ann'ivers ar&-  of 
whose  birth  took  place 
recently.  In  them  &in- 
coln  has  given  not  cply 
a  fairly  accurate  picture 
jf~"\_  of  his  own  life  but'^afr 
'  JJ>  0^3'  that  of  all  men  who  arise 
from  nothing  to  every- 
thing. In  the  light  of 
these  words  we  may  well  imagine 
how  their  author  would  amend  them 
were  he  alive  today.  Undoubtedly  hV 
would  urge  that  the  email  savings,  the 
initial  savings,  be  put  into  war  sav- 
ings stamps  that  they  might  be  both 
secure  and  draw  interest. 

Reading  this  unconscious  autobiog- 
raphy of  the  man,  who  out  of  all  pub- 
lic men  of  modern  times  more  nearly 
approached  divinity  in  his  spirit,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  Lincoln  devot- 
ing a  large  part  of  his  modest  fees  as 
a  lawyer  in  Illinois  to  the  purchase  of 
government  securities.  Indeed,  even 
after  he  became  President,  Lincoln 
continued  the  habit  of  saving.  We  And 
him  planning  at  one  period'  of  his 
second  term  to  save  money  that  he 
and.  his  wife  might  go  to  Europe  be- 
cause of  her  expressed  wish  and  later 
possibly  settle  down  in  California. 

On  another  occasion  (August,  18  63) 
he  writes  to  his  wife:  "My  Dear 
Wife— All  is  well  as  usual  and  no  par- 
ticular trouble  anyway.  I  put  the 
money  into  the  Treasury  at  5  per 
cent  with  the  privilege  of  withdrawing 
it  any  time  upon  thirty  days'  notice. 
I  suppose  you  are  glad  to  learn  this." 
The  little  triple-sentenced  autobiog- 
raphy which  Lincoln  has  given  us  in 
his  «uo.ted  words  omits  the  sacrifice  it 
entailed.  Filled  in,  this  autobiography 
becomes  a  romance  of  saving  and 
striving,  always  with  the  highest  pur- 
poses  in    mind.  , 

A  Lonj?  Period. 
The  period'  during  which  "the  pru- 
dent penniless  beginner"  "labors  for 
wages  a  while"  in  order  to  save  a 
"surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or 
land  for  himself,"  was  very  long  in 
the  case  of  Lincoln.  Most  of  the 
money  he,  did  save  he  had  'to  keep 
with  him  and  run  the  risk  of  its  be- 
ing spent  as  urgent  necessity  arose. 
For  the  world  had  not  progressed  to 
the  point  where  war  savings  stamps 
and  Liberty  bonds  offered  safe  and 
profitable  investments  for  small  sums. 
This  period  of  labor  in  the  case  of 
Lincoln  began  when  he  was  still  a  boy 
of  seven  on  the  Kentucky  farm  where 
he  was  born.  In  those  days  he  worked' 
for  the  neighbors  at  very  small  wages, 
only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Even  as  a 
boy  he  did  not  expect  that  mere  labor 
without  cultivation  of  mind  would  suf- 
fice to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  So 
he  read  every  book  upon  which  he 
could  lay  his  hands.  Whenever  he 
heard  of  a  new  book  he  walked  miles 
In  order  to  borrow  it.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion   he    secured    a   treasured   volume 


which  he  read  in  his  attic  bedroom 
until  his  bit  of  candle  was  burned 
out.  He  placed  it  between  the  chinks 
of  the  log  cabin  near  his  bed  that  it 
might  be  close  at  hand  when  the 
early   morning  light  came. 

During  the  night  it  rained.  He 
found  in  the  morning  that  the  book 
was  rtuite  wet  through.  He  trudged 
lii<     i  ,i    six  miles  to  the  home  of 

the  mull  who  owned  the  volume  with 
the  news.  He  offered  to  work  out  the 
value  of  the  book.  So  its  owner  set 
him  at  labor  in  a  cornfield  for  three 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  wet  but 
attractive  pages  were  the  property  of 
the  young  Lincoln. 

Tn  his  teens,  still  without  the  sur- 
plus which  savings  brings  for  ambi- 
tious endeavors,  Lincoln  went  to  Illi- 
nois with  his  family.  Here  he  began 
on  the  course  that  ultimately  led  to 
his  gathering  of  the  desired  "surplus." 
He  worked  at  anything  that  came  to 
hand,  made  a  journey  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  a  flatboat  loaded  with 
merchandise  which  he  sold  for  its 
owner,  was  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store, 
and  -a  farm  laborer.  Despite  long 
hours-  of  hard  physical  toil  he  con- 
.trWed  to  study  law  and  ultimately  be- 
came a  lawyer. 

At  this  period  of  his  career,  as  al- 
ways later,  Lincoln  justified  the  last 
sentence  of  his  three-sentenced  auto- 
biography, "No  men  living  are  more 
worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who 
toil  up  from  poverty,  none  less  in- 
clined to  take   or  touch  aught  which 

they  have   not  honestly  earned."    - 

His  fees  were  small.  Often  he  gave 
his  services  for  nothing.  He  discour-  . 
aged  needless  litigation.  Once  a  man 
in  a  rage  at  another  asked  Lincoln 
to  begin  a  suit  against  the  second ': 
man,  for  a  debt  of  $2.50.  Lincoln 
tried  to  dissuade  the  would-be  litigant. 
But   the   other  insisted. 

"Very   well.     My  fee  will  be   $10,"  I 
said  Lincoln.  i 

The   other   paid   him    $10.     Lincoln 
at    once    looked    up    the    debtor    and 
gave  him  $5  of  the  $10.    Then  he  had 
the  debtor  confess  judgment  and  the  : 
$2.50  was  paid.     Thus  both  men  were' 
satisfied.  »>  j, 

To  future  lawyers  he  once  wrote: 

"Never   stir   up   litigation.    A  worse 
man   can   scarcely   be    found  than   he 
who  does  this.  *  *  *  There  is  a  vague, 
popular  belief  that  lawyers  are  nee- ; 
essarily  dishonest.  *  *  *  Let  no  young -: 
man   choosing    the   law   for  a   calling 
for  a   moment   yield   to    this   popular 
belief.      Resolve    to    be   honest   at   all 
events,   and  if  in  your  judgment  you 
cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer,    resolve- 
to  be  honest  without  .being  a  lawyer." 

After  a  period  when  Lincoln  was  a 
captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  he  was  sent  to  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  for  several  terms.  He 
also  was  one  term  in  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  intervals  he.  practiced  law  afyd 
saved  as  much  as  he  could.  At  the 
time  of  his  first  public  appearance  in 
New  Xork,  when  he  made  a  speech  in 
Cooper  Union  which  took  the  city  by 
storm  and  won  for  him  public  recog- 
nition in  the  east,  he  had  $8,000  saved. 
We  know  this  because  he  walked  up 
Broadway  in  his  baggy  suit,  wrinkled 
because  of  having  been  packed  in  a 
small  handbag,  andntet  a  former  ac- 
quaintance from  Illinois.  He  asked 
this  man  how  he  was  prospering  and 
was  told  by  the  former  resident  of 
Illinois  that  he  had  made  $100,000 
and  lost  it. 

His  Small  Fortune. 

Lincoln  replied  that  he  himself  had 
$8,000    and  hoped   before   he   died  to 


possess    $20,000,    which    ne    inougin 
would  be  all  that  he  would  ever  need. 

This,  was  not  a  great  while  before 
he  set  out  from  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  for  his  journey  to  the  Capi- 
tol as  the  newly  elected   President. 

Lincoln  made  light  of  many  a  hard- 
ship while  he  was  saying  money  with 
a  story  just  as  he  used  the  same  ex- 
pedient throughout  his  life  to  banish 
the  melancholy  which  often  settled 
about   him. 

Despite  his  great  good  nature.  Lin- 
coln could  refuse  a  favor  if  he  thought 
it  necessary  and  even  a  favor  to  & 
relative  who  asked  for  a  loan  of  mon- 
ey. He  had  the  desire  of  the  man 
who  is  raising  himself  through  hon- 
est efforts  to  aid  others  to  the  trame 
mental  attitude.  To  John  D.  Johnston, 
a  relative,  who  wrote,  to  him  asking 
for  a  loan,  he  wrote  in  January,  1851:  . 

"Dear  Johnston:  Your  request  for) 
$80  I  do  not  think  it  best  to  comply 
with  just  now.  At  the  various  times 
when  I  have  helped  you  a  little  you 
have  said  to  me:  'We  can,  get.  along 
very  well  now,'  but  in  a  very  short 
time  I  find  you  in  the  same  difficulty. 
Now  this  can  only  happen  by.  some 
defect  in  your  conduct.  What  that 
defect  is,  I  think  I  know.  You  are 
not  lazy  and  still  you  are  an  idler.  I  . 
doubt  whether,  since  I  saw  you,  you  f 
have  done  a*  whole  day's  work  any  one  i 
day.  You  do  not  very  much  dislike 
to  work,  and  still  you  do  not  work 
much,  merely  because  it  does  not  seem 
to  you  that  you  could  get. much  for 
it.  This  habit  of  uselessly  wasting 
time  is  the  whole  difficulty;  it  is  vast- 
ly important  to  you,  and  still  more 
"so  to  your  children,  that  you  shoxiIaV 
break  the  habit.  It  is  more  important 
to  them  because  they  have  longer  to 
live,  and  can  keep  out  of  an,  idle 
habit  before  they  are  in  it  easier  than 
they  can  get  out  after  they  are  in. 

"You  are  now  in  need  of  some  mon- 
ey,  and   what   I    propose   is  that  yors : 
shall  go  to  work  'tooth  and   nail'  tot 
somebody    who   will    give   you   money  j 
for  it,   *   *   *  To  secure  you  a  fair  re-  ; 
ward    for  your   labor   I   now   promise 
you  that  for  every  dollar  you  will,  be»  j 
■tween   this   and  the   first  of  May,  get"} 
for  your   own   labor,   I  will  give  you  < 
one  other  dollar." 

Back    of    Lincoln's   saving    and   his 
desire  to  elevate  himself  there  was  a  i 
big  purpose  which  glorified  all  of  his  ! 
striving.    He  wished  to  make  himself  i 
efficient  and  to  have  enough  money  to 
give   him    freedom    to    work— -for   his  ' 
country.  So  he  is  in  the  fullest  sympa- 
thy   with    the    big   objects   which   are 
back   of   Liberty   bonds  and  war  say-   j 
ings  stamps.     His  sympathy  with  the 
patriotic  ideals  of  loyal  American  cit- 
izens is  exemplified   in  his  Second   in- 
augural address:   "Let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;   to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphan;   to  do 
all    that   may    achieve    and    cherish    a 
just    and    lasting    peace    among    our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 


J    IRI GHT 


Bailen,   Count 


LINCOLN  HONORED  IN  SPAIN 

Dount     Bailen     Tells     of      Europe 
Recognition    of    His    Ability. 

"Wireless  to  The  New  York  Times.  5 

MADRID,  Feb.  12.— Speaking-  at 
the  American  business  men's  lunch- 
eon club,  Count  Bailen,  chief  of 
Premier  Berenguer's  diplomatic  cabi- 
net and  his  contact  man,  said: 
"When  Abraham  Lincoln,  an  almost 
unknown  figure  to  Europe,  came 
from  the  West,  Europe  had  a  picture 
of  a  wild  man  stepping  forth  from 
the  land  of  painted  Indians  and  sav- 
age beasts,  so  little  did  we  know  of 
the  development  of  America's  West. 
When  Lincoln  showed  his  tremen- 
dous keenness  and  wonderful  ability, 
for  the  first  time  Europe  realized 
what  a  force  lay  in  that  West  which 
was  to  become  the  backbone  of  a 
tremendous  nation." 

Ambassador  Irwin  B.  Laughlin, 
who  has  already  won  great  popular- 
ity here,  eulogized  Lincoln. 
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L  &  R  News 


A  Tribute  to  Lincoln  By  a  Southerner. 

Study  all  the  Lincoln  tributes  in  the  papers  this 
month  and  you  will  find  few  that  approach  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Houston  (Texas)  Post,  written  in 
1923  by  Col.  George  Bailey,  a  native  South  Caro- 
linian: 

"One  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  the  vague  records  of  the  event, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  A  child  of  the 
southern  wilderness,  his  character  was  molded 
and  wrought  in  an  environment  of  loneliness, 
sorrow  and  privation.  His  heart  bled  from 
early  youth  until  under  the  weeping  skies  of  a 
sad  April  morning  in  '65  it  was  drained  of  its 
last  crimson  drop.  The  joys  of  the  world 
never  knew  him,  to  happiness  he  was  a 
stranger,  life's  burdens  clung  to  him  with  ever- 
increasing  weight  until  death  struck  them 
from  his  tired  shoulders.  The  great  duties 
that  came  to  him  were  duties  of  pain  and  sor- 
row, the  triumphs  he  won  were  triumphs  that 
crushed  his  soul  with  grief.  Looking  back  upon 
his  strange  career,  it  almost  seems  as  if  the 
man  stalked  across  the  stage  of  life  with  a 
crown  of  thorns  upon  his  brow,  bearing  a  cross 
to  his  calvary,  beholding  the  world  through  a 
mist  of  tears.  He  loved  his  country  unselfish- 
ly and  he  served  it  nobly  with  unfaltering 
faith.  His  spirit  knew  neither  malice  nor 
hatred,  no  impulse  of  vengeance  ever  sought 
refuge  in  his  bosom.  He  was  gentle  of  speech, 
sympathetic,  charitable,  compassionate,  pati- 
ent,, tender,  brave.  Destiny  made  him  the 
broken-hearted  commander-in-chief  of  an  em- 
battled nation  turned  against  his  native  south, 
duty  drove  him  through  the  tragic  ordeal,  and 
at  the  end  fate  struck  him  down  and  left  even 
his  estranged  kinsmen  bowed  and  dumb  above 
his  prostrate  form.  History  reveals  no  coun- 
terpart of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  body,  heart, 
soul  and  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  fateful  career 
that  God  marked  out  for  him,  the  world  has 
had  no  other  like  him  among  all  its  sons  who 
have  led  mankind,  from  Eden  to  Versailles. 
The  pyramids  in  time  may  sink  beneath  the 
desert  sands  ,the  temples  of  the  earth  crumble 
in  the  dust  of  ages,  the  fame  of  the  Caesars 
vanish  in  the  darkness  of  oblivion,  but  surely 
so  long  as  the  race  endures  it  will  behold  in 
the  familiar  figure  of  this  martyred  son — 
strange,  gaunt,  silent,  colossal,  with  agony 
written  in  the  lines  of  his  kindly  face  and  love 
glowing  in  his  wistful  eyes — the  saddest,  gen- 
tlest and  most  pathetic  figure  in  all  human 
history." 


>- 
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Bailey,   George  M. 

GEORGE  M.  BAILEY'S  MARVELOUS 
TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 

(The  following  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  one 
that  belongs  in  every  history-lover's  scrapbook,  was 
written  on  a  former  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Lincoln  by  the  late  George  M.  Bailey,  then  Editor  of 
the  Houston  Post.  The  fact  that  Bailey  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  old-school  of  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Southern  writers,  makes  this  matchless  tribute 
the  more  impressive.  For  Bailey  was  one  of  the  school 
that  believed  """"damn- Yankee"  was  one  word.) 

"Date,  Feb.  12th,  1923.  One  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  ago,  according  to  the  vague  records  of  the 
event,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 

"A  child  of  the  Southern  wilderness,  his  character 
was  moulded  and  wrought  in  an  environment  of  lone- 
liness, sorrow,  and  privation.  His  heart  bled  from 
early  youth  until  under  the  weeping  skies  of  a  sad 
April  morning  in  '65  it  was  drained  of  its  last  crimson 
drop. 

"The  joys  of  the  world  never  knew  him,  to  happi- 
ness he  was  a  stranger,  life's  burdens  clung  to  him 
with  ever-increasing  weight  until  death  struck  them 
from  his  tired  shoulders. 

"The  great  duties  that  came  to  him  were  duties 
of  pain  and  sorrow,  the  triumphs  he  won  were  tri- 
umphs that  crushed  his  soul  with  grief. 

"Looking  back  upon  his  strange  career,  it  almost 
seems  as  if  the  man  stalked  across  the  stage  of  life 
with  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  brow,  bearing  a  cross 
to  his  Calvary,  beholding  the  world  through  a  mist 
of  tears. 

"He  loved  his  country  unselfishly  and  he  served 
it  nobly  and  with  unfaltering  faith.  His  spirit  knew 
neither  malice  nor  hatred,  no  impulse  of  vengeance 
ever  sought  refuge  in  his  bosom.  He  was  gentle  of 
speech,  sympathetic,  charitable,  compassionate,  ten- 
der, patient,  brave. 

"Destiny  made  him  the  broken-hearted  comman- 
der-in-chief of  an  embattled  nation  turned  against 
his  native  South,  duty  drove  him  through  the  tragic 
ordeal,  and  at  the  end  fate  struck  him  down  and  left 
even  his  estranged  kinsmen  bowed  and  dumb  before 
his  prostrate  form. 

"History  reveals  no  counterpart  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. In  body,  heart,  soul  and  mind,  as  well  as  in  the 
fateful   career   that    God   marked   out   for   him,    the 


world  has  had  no  other  like  him  among  all  its  sons 
who  have  led  mankind  from  Eden  to  Versailles. 

^The  pyramids  in  time  may  sink  beneath  the 
desert  sands,  the  temples  of  the  earth  crumble  in  the 
dust  of  ages,  the  fame  of  the  Caesars  vanish  in  the 
darkness  of  oblivion,  but  surely  as  long  as  the  race 
endures  it  will  behold  in  the  familiar  figure  of  the 
martyred  son — strange,  gaunt,  silent,  colossal,  with 
agony  written  in  the  lines  of  his  kindly  face  and  love 
glowing  in  his  wistful  eyes — the  saddest,  gentlest  and 
most  pathetic  figure  in  all  human  history." 
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Baldwin,  Dr.  Fred  C. 
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Baldwin,    Stanley 


British  Weekly  First  to  Discern 

World  Greatness  of  Lincoln 


Stanley  Baldwin  Says  Spectator's  Statement  on  Assassi- 
nation of  Great  President  Sounded  the  Note  That 
History  Has  Echoed  Since 


Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 

LONDON— Insight  that  recognized 
Abraham  Lincoln's  world  magnitude 
at  the  -time  of  his  passing  is  attrib- 
uted by  the  Prime  Minister,  Stanley 
Baldwin,  to  that  well-known  British 
weekly  publication  the  Spectator.  Re- 
ferring, on  the  occasion  of  the  cen- 
tenary celebrations  of  this  journal 
in  London,  to  its  attitude  during  the 
American  Civil  War,  Mr.  Baldwin 
said: 

"There  is  one  other  estimate  about 
which  I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  be- 
cause it  belonged  to  a  period  of  his- 
tory which  to  me  is  one  of  the  criti- 
cal periods  of  modern  times.  That 
is  the  estimate  in  the  Spectator  of 
Lincoln  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  Spectator,  as  everybody  knows, 
took  an  enormously  courageous  line 
all  through  that  time  and  went  solid 
for  the  North.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  work  of  the  Spectator  at 
that  time  did  a  great  deal  to  soften 
the  asperities  of  the  relationship 
which  might  have  come  about  be- 
tween the  English-speaking  peoples. 
Up  to  1863,  the  year  before  Lincoln's 
assassination,  the  Spectator  referred 
to  him  as  'a  rather  vulgar  personal- 
ity, whose  mind  has  shown  itself 
slow  and  hesitating,  though  never  ir- 
resolute, when  once  decided.  A  man 
whose  dignity  has  not  yet  been  equal 
to  ruling  his  own  Cabinet.'  A  little 
later  the  Spectator  referred  to  'Mr. 
Lincoln's  modest,  and  somewhat  vul- 
gar, but  respectable  statesmanship.' 
Sounded  a  True  Note 

"A  year  went  by;  Lincoln  was  as- 
sassinated, and  I  will  say  this  for 
the  Spectator,  that  by  that  time  they 
sounded  the  same  note  that  history 
has  sounded  all  over  the  world  since: 
'At  7:30  a.  m.  on  April  15,  Abraham 
Lincoln  ended  a  glorious  career 
which  would  place  him  forever 
among  the  noblest  rulers  of  the 
world.'  It  must  be  a  matter  of  pride 
to  Mr.  Wrench  (the  present  editor) 
to  be  connected  with  a  journal  which, 
so  long  ago  as  that,  could  make  such 
amends  to  one  of  the  greatest  men 
produced  by  our  race. 

"If  I  were  asked  to  say  in  a  min- 
ute or  two  why  we  are  here  tonight, 
and  what  it  is  we  think  the  Specta- 
tor stands  for,  what  it  is  we  admire 
it  for,  I  would  say:  We  admire  the 
Spectator  because  it  has  always 
stuck  to  its  principles.  We  may  not 
like  them  at  times,  but  it  has  stuck 


to  its  principles,  regardless  of  circu- 
lation, of  profit,  or  of  any  other  con- 
sideration. 

High  Standards  Adhered  To 

"You  may  not  always  think  the 
standard  an  absolute  one,  but  there 
is  no  question  of  their  being  high 
standards,  there  is  no  question  of 
their  not  having  adhered  to  them. 
They  have  tried  to  unite  the  various 
functions  of  the  press — the  function 
of  the  watchdog,  the  function  of  the 
newsvendor — and  the  function  of  the 
critic — and  to  unite  them  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  in  the  public  service 
alone. 

"They  have  never  debased  the  cur- 
rency with  vulgarity  or  with  trivial- 
ity. They  have  never  betrayed  the  in- 
terests of  their  country  for  sensation 
or  for  profit.  These  are  their  great 
traditions.  They  have  been  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Spectator  for  a  cen- 
tury. They  are  their  traditions  to- 
day." 
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Bancroft ,  George 
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Att/A-'s&y—p^Ay^  /Toz^ 


ation  in  Mexico,  where,  Mr.  Bancroft  de- 
clared, the  republic  that  Maximilian  had 

■r      •                       ,'j  f—i,  r    endeavored  to  subvert  "  must  rise  again." 

info      n (  T/irt"     This  would  have  been  highly  gratifying 

i^llIV,Wlll  VJCtll.    tothe  Mexiean  minister,  Senor  Eomero, 

I    had  he  been  in  the  hall ;  but  unfortunately 
BY   R.     H.     Ti    he  had  arrived  there  without  a  card,  and 
had    been    relentlessly    excluded    by    the 
doorkeeper. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  eulogy  of  Lincoln  was 
an  eloquent  example  of  the  somewhat 
flamboyant  style  that  the  famous  histo- 
rian always  affected.  The  following  is  a 
typical  extract  from  it : 


THE  EULOGIES  OF  THREE  MAR 
IN  1866,  BLAINE'S  IN  1882,  AND 
HISTORICAL   COMPARISON. 


AS  the  morning  of  February  12,  1866 
^^^  — the  fifty  seventh  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth — there  took  place 
what  might  be  called  the  closing  scene  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  great  men  of  the  na- 
tion had  gathered  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  the  martyred  President 
whose  lifework  was  crowned  with  the 
reunion  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
Lincoln's  successor,  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  sat,  in  front  of  the  Speaker's 
table.  On  his  right  were  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  on  his  left,  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  and  all  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  except  Secretary  Seward,  who 
was  detained  by  illness.  The  great  hall 
was  filled  with  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, Governors  of  States  and  Territories, 
leading  department  officials,  and  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  who  had  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive and  almost  a  solemn  scene,  but 
when  Lieutenant  General  Grant  came 
into  the  hall  the  quiet  of  the  great  as- 
semblage was  broken  by  an  unrestrainable 
burst  of  applause. 

The  orator  of  the  day  was  George  Ban- 
croft, and  his  eulogy  of  Lincoln  was  in 
many  ways  a  remarkable  speech— remark- 
able both  for  what  it  contained  and  for 
what  it  omitted.  It  was  historical  and 
political  rather  than  biographical,  and 
it  contained  almost  as  much  of  Bancroft's 
own  opinions  as  of  Lincoln's  work  and 
personality.  The  British  and  French 
ministers — who,  as  the  newspapers  of  the 
next  day  recorded,  were  "  attentive  lis- 
teners " — had  to  listen  to  a  very  bitter  at- 
tack on  the  policy  of  their  governments. 
The  orator  also  paid  his  attentions  to  the 
Pope,  who  "  alone  among  temporal 
sovereigns  recognized  the  chief  of  the 
Confederate  States  as  a  President,  and 
his  supporters  as  a  people,  and  gave 
counsels  for  peace  at  a  time  when  peace 
meant  the  victory  of  secession."  There 
was  also  a  digressioiijm  the  political  situ- 


Where,  in  the  history  of  nations,  had  a  chief 
magistrate  more  sources  of  consolation  and  joy  than 
Lincoln  ?  His  countrymen  had  shown  their  love  by 
choosing  him  to  a  second  term  of  service.  The 
raging  war  that  had  divided  the  country  had  lulled. 
His  persistent  gentleness  had  conquered  for  him  a 
kindlier  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  South.  His 
scoffers  among  the  grandees  of  Europe  began  to  do 
him  honor.  The  laboring  classes  everywhere  saw 
in  his  advancement  their  own.  All  people  sent  him 
their  benedictions.  At  the  moment  of  the  height 
of  his  fame,  to  which  his  humility  and  modesty 
added  charms,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  ; 
and  the  only  triumph  awarded  him  was  the  march 
to  the  grave. 

Not  in  vain  has  Lincoln  lived,  for  he  has  helped 
to  make  the  republic  an  example  of  justice  with 
no  caste  but  the  caste  of  humanity.  The  heroes 
who  led  our  armies  and  ships  into  battle — Lyon, 
McPherson,  Reynolds,  Sedgwick,  Wadsworth,  Foote, 
Ward,  with  their  compeers — and  fell  in  the  service, 
did  not  die  in  vain.  They  and  the  myriads  of  name- 
less martyrs,  and  he,  the  chief  martyr,  died  willingly 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  Bancroft  ended  his  oration  by  com- 
paring Lincoln  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  died  a  few  months  later  than  the 
martyred  President.  The  comparison  was 
another  evidence  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  fear- 
lessness in  the  expression  of  his  personal 
views.  It  was  so  very  greatly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  British  statesman  that 
to  a  reader  of  the  present  day  its  taste 
may  well  seem  a  little  questionable.  It 
applied  to  Lord  Palmerston  such  uncom- 
plimentary epithets  as  "  self  possessed," 
"  adroit,"    "  essentially    superficial,"    and 

"  capable  of  insolence  towards  the  weak." 
"He  did  nothing  that  will  endure,"  Mr. 
Bancroft  said.  "  His  great  achievement, 
the  separation  of  Belgium,  placed  that 
little  kingdom  where  it  must  gravitate  to 
France " — a  forecast  which,  like  many 
other  political  prophecies,  has  been  falsi- 
fied by  later  events. 
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m    MEMORSAM 


OF 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

The  Martyr  President  of  the  United  States. 


ORATION 

OF  THE 

HON.  GEORGE  BANCROFT, 

THE  HISTORIAN, 

AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS, 

IN  THE  HALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ON  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1866. 


Senate. 

Hon.  Solomon  Foot Yt. 

Hon.  Richard  Yatea 111. 

Hon.  Beuj.  F.  Wade Ohio. 

Hon.  Wm.  Pitt  Fessenden Me. 

Hon.  Henry  Wilson Mass. 

Hon.  James  R.  Doolittle Wis. 

Hon.  Jas.  H.  Lane Ka. 

Hon.  Ira  Harris N.  Y. 

Hon.  James  W.  Nesmith..Oregon. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Lane Ind. 

Hon.  Waitman  T.  Willey...W.  Va. 

Hon.  Chas.  R.  Buckalew Pa. 

Hon.  John  B.  Henderson Mo. 


"  To  express  gratitude  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  for  the  preservation  of  the  United  States,  is  my 
first  duty  in  addressing  you.  Our  thoughts  next  revert 
to'  the  death  of  the  late  President  by  an  act  of  parricidal 
treason.  The  grief  of  the  nation  is  still  fresh  ;  it  finds 
some  solace  in  the  consideration  that  he  lived  to  enjoy 
the  highest  proof  of  its  confidence  by  entering  on  the 
renewed  term  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  to  which  he  had 
been  elected ;  that  he  brought  the  civil  war  substanti- 
ally to  a  close ;  that  his  loss  was  deplored  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union  ;  and  that  foreign  nations  have  rendered 
justice  to  his  memory." 

Such  were  the  tender  and  fitting  words  in  which 
Andrew  Johnson,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  j 
on  the  5th  of  December  last,  in  his  annual  message, 
announced  to  Congress,  the  assassination  of  his  prede- 
cessor. The  great  heart  of  the  nation  had  been  con- 
vulsed by  the  dire  event,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  promptly  resolved  to  give  expression  to  the 
national  sympathy.  The  President's  message  having 
been  read,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois, 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  member  from  each  State  rep- 
resented in  this  House  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  this  House  to 
join  such,  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
to  consider  and  report  by  what  token  of  respect  and  affection  it  may 
be  proper  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  express  the  deep 
sensibility  of  the  nation  to  the  event  of  the  decease  of  their  late 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  so  much  of  the  message  of 
the  President  as  refers  to  that  melancholy  event  be  referred  to  said 
committee. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Solomon  Foot,  of  Ver- 
mont, the  Pater  Senatus,  the  Senate  concurred,  and 
the  following  joint  committee  was  appointed — thirteen 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  one  for  every  State  rep- 
resented (twenty-four)  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 


House  of  Representatives. 

Hon.  Elihu  B.  Washburne 111. 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine Me. 

Hon.  James  W. Patterson. ..N.  H. 

Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill Vt. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. ..Mass. 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Jenckes R.  I. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Iteming: Ct. 

Hon.  John  A.  Griswold N.  Y. 

Hon.  Edwin  R.  V.  Wright. ..N.  J. 

Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens Pa» 

Hon.  John  A.  Nicholson Del. 

Hon.  Francis  Thomas Md. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Schenck Ohio. 

Hon.  George  S.  Shanklin Ky. 

Hon.  Godlove  S.  Orth Ind. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  McClurg Mo. 

Hon.  Fernando  C.  Beaman..Mich. 

Hon.  John  A.  Kasson Iowa. 

Hon.  Ithamar  C.  Sloan. Wis. 

Hon.  William  Higby ,Cal. 

Hon.  William  Windom Minn. 

Hon.  J.  H.  D.  Henderson..Oregon. 

Hon.  Sidney  Clarke Kansas. 

Hon.  Kellian  V.  Whaley...W.  Ya. 

That  committee,  by  Mr.  Foot,  on  Monday  the  18th 
of  December,  made  the  following  report,  which  was 
concurred  in  by  both  Houses  nam  con. 

Whereas  the  melancholy  event  of  the  violent  and  tragic  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  having  oc- 
curred during  the  recess  of  Congress,  and  the  two  Houses  sharing  in 
the  general  grief  and  desiring  to  manifest  their  sensibility  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  public  bereavement :  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  (the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring,) That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  will  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  Fehrnai-y 
next,  that  being  his  anniversary  birthday,  at  the  hour  of  twelve 
meridian,  and  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  there  assem- 
bled, an  address  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  be  pronounced  by  Hon.  Edwin 
M.  Stanton;  and  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  requested  to  invite  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  heads  of  the  several  Depart- 
ments, the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  near  this  Government,  and  such  oiBcers  of  the 
army  and  navy  as  have  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  who  may 
then  be  at  the  seat  of  Government,  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
and  to  assure  her  of  the  profound  sympathy  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  for  her  deep  personal  affliction,  and  of  their  sincere  con- 
dolence for  the  late  national  bereavement. 

The  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion, consented  to  deliver  the  address,  Mr.  Stanton  not 
having  accepted  that  which  was  tendered  to  him  ;  and 
the  committee  maturely  considered  and  published  these 

ARRANGEMENTS 

FOE    THE 

Memorial  Address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

To  be  delivered  at  the  request  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  before  them,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa' 
tives,  by 

HON.  GEORGE  BANCROFT, 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1866. 

The  Capitol  will  be  closed  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  to  all  ex- 
cept the  members  of  Congress. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  doors  leading  to  the  rotunda  will  be  opened  to 
those  to  whom  invitations  have  been  extended,  under  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
to  those  holding  tickets  of  admission  to  the  galleries  issued  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  joint  committee  of  arrangements.  The  doorkeepers 
■will  have  imperative  orders  to  admit  no  one  before  ten  o'clock  ez- 
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"HE   \VaNTED    TO    DO    HONOR 
TO  LINCOLN" 

By  E.  L.  Bangs  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad 

The  long  journey  from  the 
western  home  was  very  tiresome, 
and  when  "The  Boy"  slept  for  a 
time,  his  father  and  mother  were 
glad  enough,  for  with  his  earnest 
desire  to  make  the  Pilgrimage  to 
Washington,  he  had  expressed  his 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  visit  the  great  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, where  in  solemn  silence  the 
great  Lincoln  Statue  was  located, 
the  visit  to  Old  Port  Stevens,  and 
the  Emancipation  Statue,  and  he 
had  not  forgotten  that  Old  Ford's 
Theatre,  the  Oldroyd  House,  and 
places  in  Washington  which  were 
connected  with  the  History  of  the 
Great  Commoner,  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln." 

At  last  Harper's  Ferry  was 
reached,  and  knowing  well  the  his- 
tory of  that  old  town  on  the  Poto- 
mac, he  showed  his  eagerness  to 
arrive  at  their  destination,  Wash- 
ing-ton, D.  C.  After  a  restful  night 
at  the  hotel,  the  boy  with  both 
parents,  started  out  on  his  sight- 
seeing Lincoln  Tour.  Visiting  firsc 
of  all  The  Great  Memorial,  saying 
as  he  gazed  into  the  earnest 
thoughtful  face,  "I'm  here,  Lincoln 
and  my  grandfather  had  the  honor 
of  shaking  hands  with  you,  and 
now  I  have  the  honor  of  coming  to 
this  place  and  honoring  you,  along 
with  Mother  and  Dad." 

'The  other  places  of  Lincoln  in- 
terest were  visited  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  same  day,  and  the 
next  day  also,  when  he  visited  the 
Capitol,  Arlington  and  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  and  when 
the  homeward  journey  had  begun, 
the  Boy  with  his  fine  array  of 
souvenir  cards  spread  out  on  the 
seat  in  front  of  him  was  a  pleased 
youngster.  As  he  looked  over  his 
cards  he  remarked  to  his  mother, 


saying,  "It's  a  pity  for  any  young- 
ster to  have  to  grow  up  in  America, 
and  not  be  able  to  take  just  such 
a  trip  as  I  have  taken  with  you 
and  Dad."  His  mother  replying 
said,  "My  Dear  Boy,  not  only 
young  people  like  you,  but  the  older 
people  of  the  nation  would  be  better 
citizens  if  they,  too,  could  take  such 
a  trip  as  we  are  ending." 

As  the  train  sped  along,  passing 
many  places  of  historical  interest, 
and  the  boy  grew  thoughtful  and 
remarked,  "Dad,  do  you  know  that 
when  I  was  gazing  at  the  profile  of 
the  great  French  Statue  in  the  me- 
morial, I  thought  of  the  many 
stamps,  some  of  them  very  rare 
which  bore  that  same  profile,  and 
I  came  to  this  conclusion.  'It's 
great  to  be  born  an  American,  and 
have  a  Lincoln  as  an  ideal  to  work 
for  and  live  up  to'." 

Not  only  did  "The  Boy"  feel  the 
spell  of  the  visit  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  for  the  parents,  too,  were 
much  impressed,  and  when  they 
noted  that  their  boy  had  fallen 
asleep,  with  the  post  card  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  clasped  tightly 
in  his  hand,  they  were  glad  that 
the  trip  had  been  made,  and  that 
they  had  chosen  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  the  First  Railroad 
in  America  for  their  route. 

When  the  time  came  for  their 
lunch,  "The  Boy"  awoke,  and  into 
the  dining  car  they  went,  where  a 
royal  meal  was  partaken  of. 

And  when  home  was  reached,  no 
prouder  lad  could  have  been  found 
than  "The  Boy,"  for  he  had  not 
only  made  his  pilgrimage  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  Lincoln,  but  had  used 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  with  its 
beautiful  scenery,  and  its  comfort- 
able cars  drawn  by  the  great  loco- 
motives. Altogether  a  wonderful 
trip. 


Banks,   Fannie 


Touching  Tribute 
Paid  to  Lincoln 
By  Former  Slaves 


BOSTON,  Mass.,  Feb.  12 
(I.N.S.). — The  spirit  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  hovered  today 
about  three  aged  women — for- 
merly slaves  —  at  St.  Monica's 
home  in  Roxbury. 

Nowhere  was  his  memory  on 
his  birthday  anniversary  hon- 
ored with  greater  adoration 
than  in  the  humble,  silent  rever- 
ence of  these  women. 

One  of  them,  Fannie  Banks, 
Is  believed  by  the  Catholic  sis- 
ters at  the  home  to  be  117 
years  old. 

"God  and  Lincoln  was  good 
to  me,"  she  said  today.  "Lin- 
coln set  me  free  so's  I  could 
work  for  myself  and  have  shoes 
for  my  feet." 

The  other  ex-claves  are 
Amanda  Shepard,  87,  and 
Louisa   Green,   83. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


A  STUDY  IN  HEREDITY. 


BY  JUDGE  HENRY  S.  BARKER. 


ONE  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  j  foundation  of  a  great  democratic  em- 
..  .  TI  i  ,  K^^r,  ,„  pire  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
Abraham    Lincoln    was    born    m    v  lc  ,  ...  .     .      ..   m 

cated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
Kentucky.  .    .  _, 

xt  T,-      x      ,     .  „*   „f    =„t,     are   created   equal. 

T.aS  * I  J  3   ?    «    iLZsi  I      0"  this  great  empire  republic  there 

many    think    him    Americas    greatest  ^  human      slavery 

son;   but,   passing  this,   there   certain-  „*♦„,.   -,,«>o,.a 

,                                 t.          I   ,    ,          „„„„„,,  Ths    cancer    spot   will   in   after   years 

ly   lingers  a  sentimental   love   around;  ,.,....,.    =„r„_j    „„j    tv,* 

,    _       .  be   cut   awav.    with   the   sword   ana   tne 

the    memory   of    the    martyred    Presi- |  De   cut   awd*'    "        _.       flomo<1      .     ,a. 

dent    that    sees    in    him    an    inspired  |  wound    seared   by    the   flames   of    war 

soul    especially    prepared    by    God    for  The  remedy  will  be  frightful,  but  the 

the   great   ,-rtruggle    in    which    he   lost  cure  will  be  complete, 

his   life   ana   won   Immortality.  After  the  War  of  Independence     he 

The  task   I  have  set  myself  in  this  Anglo-Saxons       streamed       over     the 

short  survey  is  to  show  that  while  he  mountains  to  Kentucky,  the  da™  and 

may    be    called    a    superman    he    was  bloody    ground.      On    the    doctrine    of 

the  natural  product  of  the  race  from  natural  selection,  only  the  boldest  and 

which    he    sprang.      In    this    his    native  most  daring  men  would  come     to     the 

State,     we    believe    in    pedigree;    en-  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians,  those 

^vironment   may  do   much   for   the   in-  savage    foes,    who    neither    asked    nor 

dividual,    it    is    powerless    to    change  gave  mercy,  and  under  the  same  phil- 

the   type.  osophy    only    the    women      who    were 

Our    subject    was    a    Kentuckian    of  without    fear    would    come;    the    timid 

the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  type  and  his  and  the  weak  stayed  at  home.     Those 

life  presents  the  finest  example  of  the  who  came  took  no  counsel  with  fear, 

i  Anglo-Saxon    at    his    very    best.      Let  and   the  sons  of  these  men  and  these 


us  glance  at  "the  race  whose  blood 
lines  coursed  through  his  veins  and 
whose t  product   he    was. 

When  the  curtain  of  history  rolls 
up  on  our  Saxon  ancestors,  we  see 
them  as  barbarians  in  their  home  in 
the  Netherlands.  I  shall  not  pause 
to  relate  the  hardships  of  their  lives 
in  the  dense  forests,  on  the  storm- 
swept  shore,  or  on  the  semi-inun- 
dated   plains;    the    climate    was    cold 


women  were  a  race  of  warriors,  and 
their  lives  were  spent  in  daily  con- 
flict with  the  Indians.  From  tree  to 
tree,  from  cabin  to  cabin,  hand  to 
hand  and  foot  to  foot,  with  rifle, 
knife  and  tomahawk,  the  first  settlers 
won  the  land  from  its  savage  owners. 
In  the  War  of  1812  the  Kentuckians 
were  in  the  forefront  of  nearly  every 
battle  where  the  United  States  troops 
won    credit    or    honor.      They    poured 


and    inhospitable    and    only    a    rugged    out  their  blood  like  water  at  the  bat- 
race  could  prosper  in   it.     They  were    tle  0j  tne  Raisin,  they  crouched  with 


a  fearless,  hardy  people,  loving  lib 
erty  more  than  life,  whose  greatest 
joy  was  in  the  howl  of  the  tempest 
and  the  shock  of  battle.  They  fol- 
lowed as  a  vocation  what  brave, 
hardy  barbarians  circumstanced,  as 
they  were,  would  naturally  pursue, 
piracy  and  war.  In  their  frail  war- 
boats,  they  launched  on  the  tempestu- 
ous ocean,  laughed  at  the  roar  of  the 
tempest  and  rejoiced  in  the  crash  of 
the  wind-whipped  waves.  They  land- 
ed wherever  chance  or  inclination 
drove  them,  and  were  careless  of 
their  foes,  so  they  obtained  the  joy 
of  battle.  In  the  Fifth  century  they 
invaded  Britain,  murdered  or  drove 
into  exile  the  entire  people  of  the 
island,  and  established  in  the  con- 
quered land  that  great  empire  of  the 
wind  and  the  waves  which  they  and 
their  children's  children  have  heldj 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

They  brought  to  their  new  home 
their  racial  characteristics — undaunt- 
ed courage,  love  of  liberty  and  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  truth  and  duty. 
Their  literature  and  history  reveal 
their  ferocious  love  of  battle.  These 
barbaric  warriors  had  no  joy  except 
in  conflict,  their  very  love  runes 
dripped  with  blood  and  their  heaven 
was  a  vast  valhalla  where  the  spirits 
of  the  brave  drank  measureless  mead 
from  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  But 
Christianity  came  to  these  savage 
men,  and  after  a  while  we  see  a  pil- 
grim band  crossing  the  stormy  At- 
lantic to  find  in  the  wilderness  the 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences.  We  see 
them  in   the  primeval   forests  lay  the 


Jackson   behind    the   cotton   bales     at 
New  Orleans  and  charged  with  John- 
son, on    the   savage   line   of   Tecumseh  I 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

*  •  • 

I  DO  not  dwell  on  the  military  side 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  because  I  ad- 
mire the  warrior,  but  I  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  show  the  character  of 
the  race  from  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln sprang  in  order  to  properly  un- 
derstand him.  He  was  the  product 
of  all  his  ancestral  past,  and  devel- 
oped and  matured  under  the  influence 
of  laws  as  natural  and  inevitable  as 
those  of  gravitation  or  repulsion. 
The  same  blood  and  equal  occasion 
produced  Alfred  the  Great  in  the 
Ninth  century,  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
the  Seventeenth.  George  Washington 
in  the  Eighteenth,  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  the  Nineteenth,  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son in  the  Twentieth  century.  Lin- 
coln was  endowed  by  his  race  with 
a  gigantic  body  that  knew  neither 
weakness  or  weariness;  an  intellect 
keen,  virile  and  sure  as  the  bullet 
from  his  ancestors'  rifle;  a  heart  as 
pure  as  that  of  childhood  and  as 
magnanimous  as  Bayard  or  Sydney, 
and  his  courage  in  a  righteous  cause 
was  as  reckless  of  danger  as  were 
his  forbears  following  the  raven 
flags  of  Herigist  and  of  Horsa. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  no  education 
as  we  ordinarily  understand  the  term, 
but-  his  eloquent  use  of  the  English 
language  will  always  constitute 
models  of  excellence  for  those  who 
speak    the    language    of    Shakespeare, 


Milton  Burke  and  Daniel  Webster. 
He  was  a  profound  constitutional 
lawyer  and  his  reverence  for  that 
noble  instrument  was  so  genuine  that 
no  mere  abstract  theorizing  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  could  tempt  him 
to  betray  it.  He  loved  the  union  with 
all  his  soul  and  he  placed  its  value 
above  every  political  consideration. 
All  that  he  needed  to  secure  his 
proper  place  among  statesmen  was  a 
great  moral  issue.  The  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  and  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  gave  him  his  great 
moral  issue,  and  instanlty  he  towered 
like  Teneriffe  above  his  fellows.  The 
mighty  mind  of  Lincoln  was  confined 
by  the  narrow  compass  of  an  obscure 
fate  until  the  cunning  guile  of  the 
politicians    swung    wide    the    door    of 

opportunity,  and  he  filled  the  whole 
country   with   his   eloquence. 

The  battle  of  this  modern  Titan 
with  slavery  really  began  with  the 
great  Douglas-Lincoln  debate,  and 
after  it  was  over  Douglas  was  Sen- 
ator and  Lincoln  was  the  foremost 
man  in  the  country.  In  two  years  he 
was  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States.  Douglas  lost  the  presidency 
oecause  he  could  not  choose  between 
his  conscience  and  the  political  mir- 
age which  lured  him  to  his  ruin.  Lin- 
coln secured  it  because  he  had  shown 
in  the  great  debate  that  he  would 
rather  be  right  than  Senator,  and  the 
time  had  come  when  men,  not  self- 
seeking  politicians,  were  needed,  if 
the  Union  was  to  be  saved.  This  is 
why  the  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
jected in  1858  became  the  head  of  the 
corner  in  1860.  Douglas  was  the 
protagonist  of  State  sovereignty;  Lin- 
coln was  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
ct  nationality.  These  conflicting  prin- 
ciples culminated  in  the  Civil  War, 
whch  was,  in  essence,  a  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  national  spirit 
and  the  spirit  of  State  sovereignty. 
When  the  clouds  rolled  away,  behold 
a  miracle  had  been  wrought,  the 
Ufion  had  been  saved  and  the  States 
had  been  fused  by  the  flames  of  war 
into  a  great  national  republic,  "an  in- 
destructible Union  composed  of  inde- 
structible States,"  a  new  Government, 
and  yet  composed  of  all  the  enduring 
elements  of  the  old.  It  is  the  dreams 
cf  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  Webster 
and  Calhoun  realized  in  the  life  work 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  composite  fab- 
ric possessing  the  best  of  all. 
•   •   * 

THE  virtues  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  Anglo-Saxon  virtues  raised 
to  their  highest  power.  True  great- 
ness Is  always  generous.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  not  only  brave  and  faithful 
to  every  duty,  hut  he  was  magnan- 
imity Itself  toward  helpless  foes;  he 
was  so  merciful  that  amid  all  the  wild 
passion  of  a  great  Civil  War  he  al- 
lowed no  drop  of  blood  to  be  shed 
that  he  could  staunch;  no  tear  to  fall 
that  he  could  dry;  no  heart  to  break 
that  he  coulji  comfort.  He  stands  in  a 
class  with  Pericles,  who  said  on  his 
deathbed:  "No  Athenian  has  had  to 
put  on  mourning  because  of  me." 

There  was  in  the .  great  soul  of 
President  Lincoln  no  place  for  re- 
venge  or  spite. 

Edwin  T.  Stanton  ridiculed  and 
sought  to  drive  him  from  a  law  cause 
in  which  they  were  mutually  employ- 
ed. 

Seward,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
grossly  insulted  him  in  a  letter  which 
was  written  to  tell  the  President  he 


knew  nothing-  of  statecraft  and  that 
he,  Seward,  would  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  him. 

Chase  plotted  most  shamefully  to 
cheat  his  great  chief  out  of  the  nom- 
ination for  the  second  term.  Stanton 
was  made  Secretary  of  War;  Seward 
retained  the  confidence  and  love  of 
his  chief,  and  Chase  was  made  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  There  may  have  been  other 
men  as  magnanimous,  but  history 
does    not    record    their   names. 

The  life  of  Abraham  .Lincoln  teach- 
es the  value  of  national  justice,  hon- 
esty, virtue  and  character.  It  also 
teaches  that  material  wealth  and 
power  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  foundation  for  national  greatness. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  our  country 
should  be  rich  and  powerful;  it  is 
also  essential,  if  it  would  be  truly 
great,  and  endure  for  all  time,  that  it 
should  be  just,  pure  and  magnani- 
mous as  well.  The  ideal  qualities  of 
heart  and  soul  which  are  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  the  individual  man 
are  also  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  the  ideal  nation.  His  life  also  es- 
tablishes the  great  essential  \'alue  of 
patriotism  in  a  nation's  welfare.  What 
this  and  every  other  nation  needs 
above  all  else  is  patriotism — the  love 
of  its  citizens;  not  alone  that  patriot- 
ism that  enables  a  man  to  die  flor  his 
country — this  indeed  is  well— but  that 
sublimer  patriotism  that  enables  a 
man  to  live  for  his  country— to  live 
for  it  day  by  day — his  daily  life 
showing  forth  the  highest  ideals  of 
national  citizenship;  that  enables  him 
to  endure  obloquy  and  scorn  rather 
than  do  wrong,  and  to  be  willing  at 
any  sacrifice  to  stand  between  the 
wrong  doer  and  the  success  of  his 
wrong;  that  enables  him  to  say  to 
the  grafter  and  the  corruptionist: 
"Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  far- 
ther;" that  enables  him  to  say  to 
those  who  would  corrupt  or  debauch 
the  youth  of  the  land,  "Away  with 
you — the  health,  the  morals  and  the 
consciences  of  our  young  men  are  sa- 
cred; like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
they  bear  the  hopes,  the  aspirations 
and  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  and 
like  that  sacred  Ark  no  man  may 
touch  them  with  unhallowed  hands 
and  live." 

His  life  teaches  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  includes  with- 
in its  provisions  for  the  liberty  of 
men,  the  whole  human  race  without 
regard  to  color  or  any  other  consid- 
eration. To  the  student  of  history 
the  progress  of  liberty  in  the  up- 
ward path  of  the  people  seems  sin- 
gularly slow  and  painful; 

When  the  curtain  rolls  up,"  the 
world  is  in  the  darkness  of  abso- 
lutism, but  day  began  to  dawn  at 
Runnymede  when  Magna  Charter 
was  secured — the  sun  of  liberty  arose 
above  the  horizon  in  1688,  when  con- 
stitutional government  was  assured 
— in  the  revolution  of  1776  our  own 
country  was  made  free  and  became 
an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations,  in  1863  Abraham  Lincoln 
found  negro  slavery  in  the  path  of 
union  and  by  one  stroke  of  his  pen 
made  men  of  millions  of  human  chat- 
tels. 

In  1917,  Woodrow  Wilson,  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  reached  across  the  sea, 
grasped  militarism  by  the  throat 
and  saved  the  liberty  of  the  world. 

To-day  we  stand  with  the  sun  of 
liberty    at    Its    zenith    in    the    sky    of 


Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  To-day 
the  emblem  of  liberty,  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  waves  over  one 
hundred  millions  of  freemen  and  I 
says  to  all  the  world  that  law,  not 
kings  or  lords,  that  law,  not  priests 
or  potentates,  shall  govern  men.  To-  i 
day  that  banner  declares  that  jus- 
tice, not  power,  is  the  highest  ideal 
of  this  nation.  To-day  that  flag,  the 
emblem  of  a  great  and  puissant  na- 
tion, from  whose  azure  sky  the  low- 
ly Nazarene  has  plucked  the  star  of 
Mars  and  replaced  it  with  the  star 
of  Bethlehem,  says  to  all  the  world: 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to- 
ward men." 


Barker,  Perry  M« 
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LINCOLN,   THE   IMMORTAL. 

7o  the  Editor  of  The  Indianapolis  Star: 

Lincoln  lives.  The  years  add  to 
his  glory.  He  belongs  to  the  ages. 
He  was  the  great  commoner  and 
did  not  pose  as  a  superman.  He 
knew  men  and  was  their  friend. 
He  was  a  leader,  but  did  not 
camouflage  his  weaknesses  by  the 
power  of  the  dictator.  He  did  not 
take  himself  too  seriously  and  did 
not  play  to  the  grandstand. 
Throughout  the  history  of  man- 
kind every  great  nation  has  its 
crisis  and  every  crisis  has  its  hero 
if  the  nation  is  to  endure.  In  our 
republic  Abraham  Lincoln  came 
forward  and  met  his  appointment 
with  destiny.  With  few  exceptions, 
these  great  characters  came  from 
humble  origin.  Tutored  in  the 
great  school  of  life  and  tempered 
by  its  privations,  yet  Lincoln  was 
an  accomplished  scholar — equally 
at  home  in  nature's  workshop  or 
in  the  "palace  of  the  heart  of 
man."  When  shall  we  see  his  like 
again?  PERRY  M.  BARKER. 
Thorntown,  Ind.     > 
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Barkley,   A.  Vice-Pres.    of  U.S. 


Barkley 

In  Lincoln 
Tribute 

SPBINGFIELD,  I 11.-- (UP)- - 
Led  by  Vice-President 
Barkley,  civic  leaders 
from  throughout  the  nation 
paused  today  to  remember 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday. 

Lincoln's  home  town  was 
a  focal  point  for  obser-( 
vances  of  his  birthday. 
Throughout  the  day,  pil- 
grimages from  the  state 
capital  made  their  way  to 
the  wooded  knoll  in  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery  where  Lin- 
coln's body  is  entombed. 

Truman  Breath  Placed 

The  first  person  to 
place  a  wreath  on  the  tomb 
was  Col.  Roy  Dalferes  at 
8:30  a.  m.  He  represented 
President  Truman.  Veterans 
organizations,  civil 
groups,  statesmen  and  just 
ordinary  citizens  followed. 

Barkley,  accompanied  by 
Senator  Lucas  of  Illinois, 
was  to  place  a  wreath  on 
the  tomb  later. 

One  of  the  top  ceremonies 
was  the  American  Legion's 
15th  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb 
at  10; 15  a.  m.  Gov.  Ste- 
venson and  the  national 
Legion  commander,  S.  Perry 
Brown,  laid  wreaths  on  the 
tomb. 

The  Legion  ceremonies  in- 
cluded a  15-minute  nation- 
wide broadcast  from  the 
tomb. 

Bar  Tribute  Unique 

The  most  picturesque  way 
of  marking  Lincoln's  birth- 
day was  the  ceremony  of 
the  Sangamon  County  Bar 
Association. 

Members  of  that  group 
dressed  in  old-fashioned 
clothes  met  at  the  Sanga- 
mon County  courthouse," 
where  Lincoln  won  early 
fame.  From  there  the 
lawyers  hiked  the  two  miles 
to  Lincoln's  tomb. 
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Religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

by 
The  Rev.  Leslie  J.  Barnette 


N  THE  Lewis  Avenue  Con- 
gregational Church,  Brook- 
lyn,   the    pastor,    the    Rev. 
Leslie    J.    Barnette, 
preached  yesterday   morn- 
ing-  on    "The    Religion    of   Abraham 
Lincoln."      The   text   was   from    He- 
brews xi:'27.     Mr.  Barnette  said: 

Said  a  native  Chinese  Christian  to 
the  American  head  of  a  Chinese 
mission  church,  "I  do  not  under- 
stand all  you  say  about  the  gospel 
you  want  us  to  believe,  but  you  are 
so  kind  and  good  that  I  can  under- 
stand yau  and  the  way  you  live." 

This  is  not  at  all 
strange.  Great 
principles  —  even 
those  of  the  gos- 
pel —  are,  of 
themselves,  diffi- 
cult to  under- 
stand and  more 
difficult  to  follow. 
It     is    only    when 

they  are  embodiorl 

in  human  life  that 
they  become  plain 
and  attractive. 
"Living  epistles" 
are  more  easily 
read  and  more 
likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed than  written  ones. 

"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them,"  and  so  does  the  good.  Thus 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  sug- 
gests the  ideals  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  unity  of  these 
United  States.  As  long  as  men  shall 
have  to  face  the  problems  of  free- 
dom of  the  oppressed,  and  conflicts 
over  natural  boundaries,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Great  Emancipator  will 
be  proclaimed.  The  "irrepressible 
conflict"  of  the  early  sixties  will  al- 
ways be  associated  with  the  name  of 
our  first  martyred  President. 

In  some  respects  the  year  1809 
was  the  most  significant  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Its  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  birth 
year  of  a  host  of  men  whose  life  and 
labors  are  notable.  Poetry  was  en- 
riched by  the  coming  of  the  erratic 
but  brilliant  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the 
witty  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  the 
great  lyric  master.Alfred  Lord  Tenny- 
son. The  year  1809  gave  to  music 
Alexander  Chopin  and  Felix  Men- 
delssohn; to  science  Samuel  Morley 
and  Charles  Darwin.  Statesman- 
ship was  given  a  great  ally  in  the 
advent  of  Williahi  Ewart  Gladstone 
in  Liverpool,  England,  and  patriot- 
ism was  furnished  a  voice  in  the 
birth  in  America  of  Samuel  F.  Smith, 
author  of  "My  Country,  'Tis  of 
(Thee."  But  that  which  makes  the 
year  ever  memorable  to  Americana 
is  the  fact  that  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  the  second  month  it  gave  to  the 
world  the  great-hearted  patriot, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  apostle  Paul  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians  affirms 
that  there  are  three  graces  that 
abide — faith,  hope  and  love — and 
that  love  is  the  greatest  of  these. 
In  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  these 
graces  are  to  be  round  in  large  and 
luminous  quantity. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Faith. 

Think  of-  his  faith.  "For  he  en- 
dured, as  seeing  him  who  is  invisi- 
ble." Lincoln  was  as  truly  a  pioneer 
of  faith   as  was  the   "Father  of  the 


stone  about  his  neck  for  years  to 
come.  So  persistently  did  the  Neme- 
sis of  debt  follow  him  that  when,  in 
a  crude  way  he  became  a  surveyor, 
his  surveying  instruments  were 
seized   by   his   old    creditors. 

Lincoln  was  elected  to  Congress, 
but  failed  to  win  a  second  term.  He 
was  candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  in  1858,  but  was 
defeated.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  a  convention,  two- 
thirds  of  which,  as  he  later  said,  were 
for  the  other  fellow.  His  nomina- 
tion and  election  were  the  accidents 
of  the  campaign  of  1860;  and  during 
the  Civil  War  he  failed  so  often  as 
to  discourage  even  his  best  friends, 
their  criticism  and  hostility  ever  re- 
minding him  that  he  was  not  suc- 
ceeding. And  when  victory  came  to 
the  cause  which  he  had  led  he  him- 
self was  stricken  down  by  an  assas- 
sin. Even  his  personal  life  was  im- 
poverished, for  the  woman  he  loved 
and  who  was  to  have  been  his  wife 
was  taken  from  him.  If  ever  a  man 
reaped  a  "harvest  of  vain  regrets" 
that  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
faith  in  a  righteous  God,  and  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  right,  is  all  the 
wuic  icmcr-i.-abio,  therefore,  because 
of  his  failures.  He  had  Uic  fiaith 
to  believe  in  bad  times  what  his  heart 
told  him  was  true  in  good  times. 

Dependence  Upon  the  Bible. 

One  of  the  deepest  explanations  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  unfaltering  faith  in  the 
face  of  adverse  forces  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  him  was  his  con- 
stant dependence  upon  the  Bible  for 
guidance.  As  one  reads  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's speeches  and  papers  he  is  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  author's 
mind  is  following  a  sort  of  groove 
cut  out  for  him  by  the  Bible.  But 
it  was  the  Bible's  contribution  to 
character  development  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln especially  prized.  To  Joshua 
Speed  he  said:  "I  am  profitably 
engaged  in  reading  the  Bible.  Take 
all  of  this  Book  on  reason  that  you 
can  and  the  'balance  on  faith  and 
you  will  live  and  die  a  better  man." 
On  another  occasion  when  some  col- 
ored men  of  Baltimore  presented 
him  with  a  Bible,  he  said:  "In  re- 
gard to  the  Great  Book,  I  have  only 
to  say  that  it  is  the  best  gift  which 
God  has  given  to  man.  All  the  good 
from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is 
communicated  in  this  Book." 

Furthermore  Abraham  Lincoln 
undergirded  his  faith  by  prayer. 
Like  his  great  predecessor,  Wash- 
ington, he  often  knelt  before  his 
Maker  and  gave  expression  to  his 
great  heart  yearning  for  strength  for 
himself,  the  nation  and  the  army, 
and,  imitating  Christ,  he  even  went 
the  second  mile  in  prayer,  and 
prayed  for  his  enemies.  He  repeat- 
edly declared  that  the  victories  of 
Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  were 
direct  answers  to  his  prayers.  And 
this  should  not  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve. Many  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer  when  physical  forces  fail  ut- 
terly. Some  strongholds  are  pro- 
tected by  gates  like  the  bronze  ones 
of  Ghiberti  at  Florence,  which  are 
so  firmly  posted  that  a  battering 
ram  can  hardly  break  them  open, 
but  so  delicately  poised  that  they 
swing  apart  at  the  pressure  of  a 
baby's  hand.  Thus,  Lincoln  con- 
stantly sought  spiritual  forces  to 
help  him  level  walls  of  privilege  be- 
hind which  legalized  iniquity  was 
entrenched.  When  Bishop  Matthew 
Simpson,  who  knew  more  of  his 
inner  life  than  any  other  man,  and 
who     delivered     the     eulogy    at    his 


Faithful"  when  "he  went  out  not 
knowing-  whither  he  went."  The  un- 
fruitfulness  of  some  men's  lives  is 
to  be  explained  just  here — they  do 
not  possess,  nor  have  they  tried  to 
cultivate  this  mind  of  faith.  They 
ask  to  see  the  distant  scent.  One 
step  is  not  enough  for  them;  they 
must  see  to  the  end,  or  else  they 
will  not  move  on  at  all.  Such  men 
of  little  or  no  faith  can  have  no  part 
in  the  real  work  of  the  world.  They 
are  "choked  channels"  through 
which  power  cannot  be  transmitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  great 
souls  who,  feeling  within  themselves 
the  thrill  of  the  Divine  Current, 
yield  their  lives  to  it  with  abandon. 
Martin  Luther  was  such  a  man.  His 
reply  to  his  cautious  friends  who  at- 
tempted to  keep  him.  away  from 
Worms,  to  which  place  he  was  sum- 
moned for  trial  by  church  and  state, 
was  characteristic  of  the  man:  "1 
would  go  to  Worms  and  declare  what 
my  heart  tells  me  is  true,"  he  cried, 
"even  though  I  knew  that  every  tile 
on  every  roof  of  the  town  were  a 
devil." 

No  man  in  the  public  life  of  Amer- 
ica had  a  stronger  faith  in  the 
guidance  of  God  and  In  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  right  over  wrong  than 
our  first  martyred  President.  What 
a  notable  answer  was  that  he  made 
to  a  minister  who  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Lord  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Union.  "I  know  the  Lord  is 
always  on  the  side  of  right,"  he  de- 
clared, and  then  added  with  deep 
feeling,  "but  God  is  my  witness  that 
it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer 
that  both  myself  and  this  nation 
should  be  on  the  Lord's  side." 

There  is  something  of  a  hope  that 
is   forlorn,    and   a   faith  akin   to    de- 
spair  in    Mr.   Lincoln's  farewell   ad- 
dress on  leaving  Springfield.    A  thou- 
sand people— a  great  crowd  in  those 
I  days — had    assembled    to    bid     GrxA- 
Isr^ed  to  then-  old  liicna  and  neigh- 
I  bor    who    was    about    to    depart    for 
'Washington  and  the   Presidency.     It 
was  'an  oppressive,   dismal  day,  with 
I  a  co  i  rain  falling,  but  the  enthusi- 
1  asm  '  of     the     people     was     already 
i  damped  by  the  dark  outlook  of  na- 
tional affairs.   There  was  more  of  pity 
than   congratulation   in   the   faces   of 
his  friends  when  Lincoln  came  to  the 
rear    platform    of    his    car    and    ad- 
dressed them:      "My  friends,   no  one 
not   in   my   situation   can   appreciate 
my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting. 
To   this    place    and    the    kindness   of 
this  people  I  owe  everything.     Here 
I   lived   a  quarter   of  a   century   and 
have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old 
man.      Here  my  children   have   been 
born  and   one  is  buried. 

"I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when 
or  whether  I  may  return,  with  a  task 
before  me  greater  than  that  which 
rested  on  Washington.  Without  the 
assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who 
ever  attended  him  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail. 

"Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go  with 
me  and  remain  with  you  and  be 
everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confi- 
dently hope  that  all  will  be  well.  To 
His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope 
in  your  prayers  you  will  commend 
me.  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  fare- 
well." 

A   Sublime   Confession. 

To  understand  the  sublimity  of 
that  remarkable  confession  of  faith 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  fires  in 
which  Lincoln  was  tested,  fires  that 
would  have  consumed  the  average 
man.  From  his  earliest  years  Lin- 
coln began  treading  the  path  of  ridi- 
cule and  defeat.  Born  in  a  com- 
munity whose  distinguishing  motive 
was  contentment  with  one's  lot  and 
satisfaction  with  life  as  it  came,  with 
no  desire  for  improvement,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  lose  standing 
with  his  immediate  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends,  who  believed  he  was 
wasting  his  time,  and  losing  oppor- 
tunity for  real  enjoyment  in  his 
"idle"  pursuit  of  knowledge.  His 
early  experience  as  a  small-town 
merchant  ended  in  bankruptcy  and 
the  burden  of  debt  hun^  like  n  mill- 


grave,  called  on  Lincoln  when  the 
clouds  were  the  heaviest  and  the 
thickest,  the  great  war  President 
said:  "Bishop,  I  feel  the  need  of 
prayer  as  never  before.  Please  pray 
for  me,"  and  the  two  men  then  fell 
on  their  knees  in  prayer  to  God  for 
strength  an,d   guidance. 

His  Hope  in  Immortality. 

Furthermore,  he  had,  as  another 
support  of  his  faith,  a  strong  and 
lively  hope  in  immortality.  In  a  let- 
ter written  Jan.  12,  1851,  to  his 
step-brother,  John  D.  Johnson,  he 
refers  feelingly  to  his  father's  "ap- 
proaching death,  and  then  expressed 
this  beautiful  sentiment:  "Say  to 
him  that  if  we  could  meet  now  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  painful  than  pleasant,  but  that 
if  it  is  to  be  his  lot  to  go  now,  he 
will  soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with 
many  loved  ones  gone  before,  and 
where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the 
help  of  God,  hope  ere  long  to  join 
them." 

But  "the  greatest  of  all  these" 
qualities  of  Lincoln's  religious  life 
was  his  love.  He  was  one  of  the 
tenderest  of  men,  and  his  forgiving 
spirit  was  Christlike.  "It  was  his 
nature,"  said  General  Grant,  "to 
find  excuses  for  his  adversaries." 
Indeed,  there  has  not  been  another 
man  in  America's  public  life  so 
supreme  in  gentleness  and  broad 
sympathy  as  Lincoln,  save  perhaps 
the  martyred  William  McKinley. 
The  words  of  Lincoln  himself  de- 
fine his  life  creed: 

"I  have  never  knowingly  planted' 
a.  thorn  in  any  human  heart,  but  I 
have  always  endeavored  to  pluck  a 
thorn  and  plant  a  rose  wherever  a 
rose  would  grow." 

Lincoln  wept  with  those  who 
wept.  More  than  <-,noe  Uc  saict,  "I 
~.cvc  iiol  suffered  for  the  South,  I 
have  suffered  with  the  South." 

Those  mothers  who  went  to  him  to 
ask  for  pardon  for  sons  committed  ta 
prison  or  under  sentence  of  court- 
martial  found  in  Lincoln  a  man  like 
unto  the  Man  who  stood  up  in  that 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  and  said, 
"He  hath  sent  Me  to  proclaim  re- 
lease to  captives,  and  to  set  at  lib- 
erty  them   that  are   bruised." 

Perhaps  the  best  expression  of 
Lincoln's  great  love,  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  best  example  of  his 
whole  religious  nature — and  I  know 
of  no  more  fitting  word  of  Lin- 
coln's by  which  he  can  be  best 
remembered — is  that  last  paragraph 
of  his  "Second   Inaugural": 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are 
in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 
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Jere  Barr,  Insurance  Man,  Describes  Traits  of 
Honest  Abe;"  Sees  Hope  For 
Prisoners 


n- 


Urging  chat  they  take  heart  from 
the  life  of  Lincoln  and  not  consider 
themselves  as  hopeless,  Jere  H.  Barr, 
of  Essick  &  Barr,  insurance  brokers, 
addressed  the  prisoners  of  the  Berks 
county  jail  yesterday  afternoon. 

Lincoln,  he  said,  arose  from  com- 
parative obscurity  to  the  highest 
place  within  the  gift  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  indicating'  that 
anyone  can  rise  with  little  oppor- 
tunity. Illustrating-  the  honesty  of 
Lincoln  which  gained  for  him  the 
name  "Honest  Abe,"  Barr  cited  a 
number  of  anecdotes  including1  the 
one  about  his  walking1  two  miles  at 
night  after  closing:  his  store  to  return 
12%  cents  to  a  woman  he  had  over- 
charged. 

Barr  contrasted  the  human  r  i  of 
Licoln  against  the  political  side. 

"In  1776,"  he  said,  "Captain  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  lived  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  He  was  one  of  the  few  set- 
tlers there  and  helped  drive  out  the 
Indians  after  moving  there  from 
Berks  county  where  the  ancestors 
of  President  Lincoln  settled  in  1720. 
In  17S2  this  Captain  Lincoln,  grand- 
father of  "Honest  Abe,"  moved  to 
Kentucky  with  his  wife  and  five 
children  after  Daniel  Boone  brought 
word  back  to  Berks  county  about 
the  wonderful  country  in  the  west. 
He  was  killed  later  by  an  Indian 
while  at  work   in   the  fields. 

"In     1806     Thomas     Lincoln     and 


Nancy  Hanks  were  married  and  it 
will  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
wedding  feast  consisted  of  bear  and 
deer  meat,  wild  turkey,  wild  ducks 
and  two  whole  sheep  which  were 
barbecued.  Three  years  later  on 
Sunday,  February  12,  just  119  years 
ago  the  baby  boy,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born." 

The  speaker  then  described  the 
early  life  of  Lincoln,  how  he  climbed 
to  his  bed  in  the  loft  on  pegs. driven, 
into  the  wall.  How  he  and  his  father 
built  their  first  log  cabin  home  in 
Indiana. 

Lincoln,  he  said,  was  a  great  story 
teller  and  this  was  the  safety  valve 
in  life.  He  quoted  Lincoln  as  saying 
once  that  it  was  his  ability  to  tell 
storiese  that  kept  him  from  going 
crazy  during  his  trials  and  tribula- 
tions during  the  Civil  War. 

Lincoln,  he  declared,  had  plenty  of 
trouble  even  with  the  members  of 
his  cabinet,  but  he  overlooked  all  the 
failings  of  the  offending  members  as 
long  as  they  produced  the  results. 

He  ascribed  his  strength  of  char- 
acter to  his  physical  strength  derived 
through  clean  living  in  his  youth 
when  he  hunted  and  fished  and 
trapped. 

"So,"  he  said,  "it  Is  with  you  men 
here.  What  you  need  is  clean  living, 
hard  work  that  gives  you  physical 
strength  and  with  it  you  develop 
your  moral  strength." 
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Bartholow,  Rev.   0.  F. 


Lincoln's  Greatness  Due  to  His 

Firm  Belief  in  the  Truth 


Dr.  Bartholow  Preaches  Sermon  Before  Large  Congregation 
on  Great  Emancipator. 


The  following-  is  a  summary  of 
the  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Otho  F.  Bartholow,  D.D.,  at  the 
First  M.  E.  Church,  last  evening1 
on  the  subject:  "The  Secret  of 
Lincoln's  Greatness"  based  on  the 
text:  "The  light  that  is  in  thee." 
(Matt.    6;    2?!.) 

"In  the  text,  our  Lord  is  speak- 
ing'   of    the    Revelation    and    Guid- 
ance of  God  from  within  the  souls 
of  men.     There  is  a  light  for  moral 
and  spiritual  guidance  within  every 
man    that    comes    into    the    world. 
He    that    follows    this    light,    cher- 
ishes   and    obeys    it,    becomes    the 
God-filled    man.      The    tragedy    of 
human  life  is  witnessed  when  men 
extinguish   this   spiritual   light  and 
dwell  in  darkness.     Years  ago  Dr. 
Newel!    Dwight    Hillis    preached    a 
sermon    on,    'How    the    inner    light 
failed.'     He  portrayed  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Samson,  the  ancient  proph- 
et and  Judge  of  Israel.     Te  climax 
of  the  Biblical  hero's  deterioration 
and    ruin  •  was    pictured    in    terms 
of    blindness.      Samson    comprom- 
ised    his     principles,     violated     his 
principles,    violated    his   vows    and 
broke  his  covenants  with  Jehovah. 
His  inner  light — the  revelations  of 
a   good    conscience   and    the   bless- 
ings of  God's  favor — grew  dimmer 
and   dimmer.     Moral  and  spiritual 
darkness    filled    his    soul    and    en- 
compassed the  unfaithful  prophet. 
He  was  in  the  blackness  of  moral 
disaster,  impotent  and  enslaved  of 
lust,    and.    Oh    the    tragedy    of    it! 
didn't  know  it.     'He  wist  not  that 
the  Lord  had  departed  from  him,' 
"Contrasts    of    times    accentuate 
the    truth.      Tonight    we    consider, 
for    a   moment,    the    secret    of   the 
enduring   and   increasing  greatness 
of     America's     supreme     Prophet, 
Abraham     Lincoln.       We     take     it 
that  a  true  prophet  in  the  Biblical 
sense  is  a  type  of  what  God  wants 
a   man    to   be.      Moses   emphasized 
this      fact      when      he      exclaimed, 
'Would   that  all  the  Lord's  people 
were   prophets.'      Abraham 
Lincoln   was  pre-eminently  a   man 
of  the  Inner  Light.     To  change  the 
figure — he   was  a   man  who   heard 
above  all  voices,  the  Voice  of  God 
and   folowed  it  with  absolute  con- 
fidence   and    assurance.       He    was 
clear-eyed  to   truth,   never   blinded 
by     passion,     lust,     hate,     bigotry, 
covetousness,       etc.         Truth      and 
Righteousness,      Faith     and     Love 
constituted     the     essence     of     this 
man's     nature.       They     were     the 
functional    forms    of    the    Eternal 
Light,  the  Christ's  Spirit  that  was 
in  him. 

"At  the  dawn  of  his  life,  he  re- 
ceived the  revelation  of  the  Inner 
Light  through  the  beautiful,  pray- 
erful, sacrificing  life  of  his  mother, 
Nancy  Hanks.  He  saw  her  en- 
lightened and  strengthened  for  the 
hard  and  bitter  tasks  of  the  rough 
and  dangerous  pioneer  life, 
through  her  daily  and  intimate 
contact  with  God  in  prayer.  The 
Source  of  his  lovely  mother's  light 
and  strength  automatically  became 
his.  Not  once,  but  many  times, 
during  the  stressful  and  tragic  ex- 
periences that,  billow  like,  rolled 
over  him,  did  he  exclaim,  "I  had 
x  good  Christian  mother,  her  pray- 
ers have  followed  me  thus  far 
through  life.  I,  too,  like  her,  shall 
go  to  God  with  my  sorrows.' 
I  "The  light  within  him  pointed 
clearly  the  way  of  relief  and  com- 
fort. Lincoln's  prayer  life  grew 
with  the  years.     It  was  outstanding 


during  the  era  ot  his  .Presidency 
over  the  Nation.  When  death  en- 
tered the  White  House  and  took 
from  him  his  son  Willie,  when 
the  fate  of  the  Union  trembled  in 
the  balance  at  Gettysburg,  when 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
was  awaiting  issuance,  when  the 
fateful  lightnings  of  treason  and 
defeat  were  flashing  all  about  him. 
Lincoln  had,  within  his  soul,  peace 
guidance  and  assurance.  During 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  walk- 
ed the  floor,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  close  his  eyes  and  wait. 
For  what?  For  the  assurance  of 
his  Lord.  He  received  it.  The 
God  of  Righteousness — -the  Inner 
Light — gave  him  the  earnest  of 
victory  before  the  news  of  it  reach- 
ed him.  We  can  hear  him  now 
exclaim,  "This  is  a  righteous  war 
and  God  will  protect  the  right.' 
He  was  Tempted 
"Repeatedly  during  the  days  of 
his  rise  to  influence  and  power 
was  he  tempted,  as  all  greatlead- 
ers  are,  to  resort  to  evasion,  to 
compromise  of  principle,  to  ex- 
pediency and  the  trickery  of  time- 
serving politics.  It  was  after  his 
defeat  for  the  United  States  Senate 
by  Stephen  A.  Douglass,^  that  he 
wrote  to  an  intimate  but  critical 
friend,  these  immortal  lines,  'I  am 
not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound 
to  be  true.  I  am  not  bound  to 
succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to  live  up 
to  the  light  I  have.'  This  he  did 
in  letter  and  in  spirit.  Spiritual 
values  are  supreme.  In  their  ap- 
prehension and  retention  lies 
greatness*  The  man  who  is  abso- 
lutely true  to  the  Spirit  of  God 
(the  Inner  Light)  within  the  soul, 
is  elected  to  high  place  in  that 
Temple  of  Fame  not  made  with 
hands,   eternal   in   the   Heavens. 

"The  fearful  tragedies  of  history 
are  revealed  in  men  and  women 
whose  Inner*Light  failed  because 
of  lust,  selfishness,  sin.  To  win, 
at  any  cost,  obsesses  many  ambit- 
ious men.  To  obtain  wealth,  fame, 
place,  power,  and  worldly  success, 
they  will  surrender  every  principle 
of  truth,  every  conviction  of  the 
conscience,  every  obligation  of 
duty,  tie  of  loyalty  and  friendship, 
and  all  principles  of  unselfish  de- 
votion. Nothing  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  their  road  to  material  in- 
fluence and  power.  They  are  like 
the  worldly  wise  of  Shakespeare's 
'Hamlet.'  'Get  money,  honestly  if 
you   can,   but  get  money.' 

'The  moral  and  spiritual  great- 
ness of  Lincoln  appears  clossal 
when  contrasted  with  men  of  his 
time  who  chose  expediency  rather 
than  principle — the  temporal  and 
fleeting  present,  lather  than  the 
ternal  and  abiding-  forever. 
Lincoln's  objective  in  life  was 
Truth,  and  the  Favor  of  God.  He 
knew  full  well  that,  in  the  end, 
Truth  must  prevail.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  winning  battles  and  yet 
losing-  the  war.  Victories  that  are 
won  at  the  sacrifice  of  sincerity  are 
dearly  bought.  Lincoln  would  have 
none  of  them.  His  victories,  of 
any,  must  be  won  in  conformity 
to  the  revelations  and  guidance  o** 
the  Inner  Light,  that  Christian 
Conscience  ^nd  Heavenly  Vision 
which    were/so    conspicuously    his. 


of  the  old  neighbors  and  friends  of 
'Honest  Abe'  concerning  his  every- 
day life  arnong  them.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  njaster  of  detail  in  right- 
eous living.  His  later  public  ad- 
dresses, his  messages  to  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  his  cor- 
respondency with  all  classes  of 
broken-hearted  humanity  during 
the  war  were  so  filled  with  sweet- 
ness and  light,  with  the  very  es- 
sence of  truth  and  simplicity,  they 
were  incandescent.  Abraham 
Lincoln  approached  Divine  Inspir- 
ation in  his  Inaugural  addresses 
and  in  his  dedicatory  speeches.  His 
faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  righteousness  and 
love,  is  so  interwoven  in  what  he 
said  and  wrote  concerning  the 
Union  and  the  sacrifices  the  sold- 
iers, the  sailors,  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  were  making  for  its  pres- 
ervation, they  seem  an  excerpt 
from  the  Scriptures  of  our  Lord 
Jesus   Christ. 

His   Actions 
"The  timeliness  and  appropriate- 
ness    of    all     Lincoln's,   actions     as 


Chief  Executive  of  a  Nation  at  war, 
struggling  for  existence,  was  an 
added  evidence  of  the  Providential 
Guidance  of  the  first  and  greatest 
of  all  Americans. 

"He  was  not  hastened  by  fanat- 
ical abolitionists,  nor  retarded  by 
selfish  opportunists.  He  surprised 
his  conceited  Cabinet  with  his 
draft  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. He  gave  it  to  the  Na- 
tion at  the  psychological  moment, 
the  very  first  practical  opportunity 
for  its  hopeful  realization.  Seward, 
Chase,  Stanton,  learned  through 
contact  that  this  man  was  incarn- 
ate wisdom,  that  he  was  following 
a  gleam  that  had  origin  in  the 
heart  of  God.  The  ability  to  choose 
right  and  strong  men  for  vital  and 
commanding  tasks  requires  a  light 
in  the  understanding  like  unto  that 
of  the  Master  of  Men  when  He 
chose  His  twelve  Disciples.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  possessed  this  powei 
of  discernment  and  control  to  an 
amazing  degree.  He  was  unerring 
in  his  choice  of  men  for  leadership. 

"Just  how  far  may  a  man  fol- 
low the  guidance  of  a  loving  heart 
in  the  exercise  of  a  visit  adminis- 
trative and  executive  power?  Just 
how  far  may  mercy  go  and  not  be 
strained?  What  are  the  limits  of 
the  finer  sentiments  of  the  soul? 
Answer — the  example  of  Lincoln. 
He  was  compassionate  and  forgiv- 
ing to  the  last  degree.  In  this  re- 
spect he  was  strikingly  like  the 
Savior.     His  last  official  act  before 


His     life 


was    incarnate     sincerity 


and    honest*'.      The    stories    of    his 
scrupulousness  in  business  and  do- 
metic    affairs    while    living    in    ob- 
scurity, up  not  overdrawn.     It  ha*  I 
been  my  Privilege  to  talk  to  ic'ovca  ' 


his  assassination  on  April  4th, 
1865,  was  one  of  mercy.  George 
Vaughan,  a  Confederate  soldier, 
(vas  under  sentence  of  death  as  o 
spy.  Secretary  Stanton  refused  to 
do  anything  for  the  condemned 
man.  An  interested  United  States 
Senator  made  a  plea  for  the  man. 
Lincoln  sadly  shook  his  head  at 
the  news  of  Stanton's  refusal,  sat 
down  at  his  desk,  and  wrote  an 
unconditional  pardon  and  release 
for  the'  man.  As  an  historian  has 
well  said,  it  was  an  illustration  of 
his  Charity  for  all  declaration 
made  but  a  few  days  previous  as 
he  took  the  oath  of  office  for  his 
second    term    in    the    Presidency. 

"The  Secret  of  Lincoln's  great- 
ness was  in  this.  He  was  God's 
man,  in  God's  Plan.  He  had  no 
other  thought  than  to  do  the  thing 
God  revealed  '  to  him  should  be 
done. 

"It  is  significant^  that  in  this 
year  of  Grace^g^ars  after^fae 
death  of  the  afrVior/bf  our jafEon 


j  we   have   again   in   the   Presidential 
J  Chair,    a    man    who    both    believes 
!  in    and    practices    the    doctrine    of 
|  the  Inner  Light;  a  man  who  looks 
upon  the  attainment  of  Truth,  and 
obedience   to   the  Light   of   God   in 
the   Soul  as  the   only  true   success 
worthy    the    effort    of   honest    men; 
a   President  who   is   manisfesting   a 
Providential    Guidance    in    the    se- 
lection of  men  for  leadership   sim- 
iliar  to   that   possed   by   the   Great 
Emancipator;    a    Spirit-filled    man 
who  will  put  the  love  and  observ- 
j  ance     of     law     and     order     in     the 
,  hearts    of    all    true    Americans,    as 
he   follows,    the   unerring   instincts, 
the    revelations    of    the    Light    that 
never  fails. 

Citadel  of  Nation 
"Today,  as  in  the  day  of  Lincoln, 
the   very   citadel   of   the   Nation   is 
threatened   by   the  selfish  and   the 
lawless.  Now,  as  then,   dire  threats 
of    rebellion    and    ruin    pour    forth 
from  the  thirsty  throats  of  passion 
ridden  men.     No,  as  in  the  days  of 
the    Man    of    the    Ages,    the    Inner- 
Light  will  guide   our   Executive   in 
the  ways  of  justice  and  peace.     As 
Lincoln     believed,     so     Hoover    be- 
lieves,    and     so     the     Quaker    poet 
believed    when    he    wrote: 
"  'Right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win, 
To    doubt   would    be   disloyalty, 
To    falter    would    be    sin.'  " 
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Standard  by  Which  We^ 
All  Men,  Rev.  Bartholow 
Members  of  Rotary  Club 
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"Most  Symmetrical  Man  Our 
Country  Has  Ever  Produc- 
ed"— Character  Cannot  Be 
"Debunked"  —  Belongs  to 
Humanity. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is     the     most 
symmetrical  man   our   country   has 
I  ever  produced  and  is  the  standard 
I  by  which  we   judge   all  men,"   the 
!  Rev.  Dr.  Otho  F.  Bartholow  of  Mt. 
Vernon  told  the  members     of    the 
White  Plains  Rotary  Club  at  their 
regular  luncheon  meeting  yesterday 
I  at  the  White  Plains  Belmont  Hotel. 
"Lincoln,"   he   continued,   "is   one 
of  the  few  characters  that  cannot 
be  debunked.  There  has  grown  up 
school  of  literary  ghouls  who  have 
gone   about   their   business    of   de- 
bunking  every  great  man.     There 
is   nothing  sacred   these   days,  but 
Lincoln     has     been     more     closely 
scrutnized  than  perhaps  any  other 


great  man  and  he  comes  out  of  the 
crucible  of  criticism  greater  than 
ever. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  the 
human  race  and  not  only  to  the 
American  people,"  Dr.  Bartholow ' 
continued.  "I  remember  while  on 
a  trip  around  the  world  a  few 
years  ago,  I  noticed  the  greatest 
evidence  of  this  statement.  While 
in  Tokio  I  saw  posters  in  front  of 
a  theater  proclaiming  the  act  that 
John  Drinkwater's  'Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln'  was  playing  there.  In 
Canton,  China,  in  Manila,  in  Calcut- 
ta and  in  Cairo,  I  also  saw  posters 
advertising  the  same  picture  an  in 
each  instance  crowds  were  throng- 
ing to  theaters  proving  what  a 
universal  attraction  anything  per- 
taining to  the  Great  Emanicpator 
has. 

Perfect  Symmetry 

"Lincoln   was   of     perfect 


metry,"  said  Dr.  Bartholow.  "When 
we  speak  of  perfect  symmetry,  we 
can  see  in  Lincoln  the  perfect  cor- 
dination  of  mind,  body  and  spirit. 
Lincoln  was  physically  perfect  due 
to  his  strenuous  life  in  the  out- 
doors before  attaining  the  Presi- 
dency and  was  well  qualified  to 
carry  out  the  arduous  tasks  of 
bearing  the  burden  of  the  country's 
worries  at  such  a  crucial  moment. 
Physicians  said  following  his  as- 
sassination that  had  he  not  been 
shot  he  would  have  lived  until  he 
was  one  hundred  years  old,  because 
of  his  perfect  condition. 

Equal  in  proportion  to  his  body 
was  his  mind.  He  was  a  student  in 
the  university  of  God.  He  was  a 
thinnker  simon  pure.  He  was  not 
a  college  graduate,  but  that  was 
not  necessary  for  thinking.  Many 
college  graduates  are  the  greatest 
asses  I  have  ever  met.  Just  be- 
cause they  have  graduated  from  an 
institution  of  learning  is  no  sign 
that  they  are  able  to  do  construc- 
tive thinking  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  No  college  graduate  has  ever 
produced  as  chaste  a  style  of  writ- 
ing as  that  of  Lincoln's. 

"His  mind  was  mighty  in  its  rea- 
soning power.    Many  men  are  mere- 
ly intellectual  geniuses  without  the 
reasoning   power,   but   God   deliver 
us  from  them,"  the  speaker  contin- 
ued.    "Man  must  also  have  feeling) 
and  if  he  has  a  great  thought  he  I 
should  have  a  great  feeling,  other-  I 
wise  he  is  of  only  one  dimension. ' 
"Lincoln    was    like    a    cube,    you 
could  take  any  side  of  him  and  it 
was  of  the  same  proportion,"  con- 
tinued  Dr.     Bartholow.       "Lincoln 
through  his  great  characteristics  is 
still  working  today  giving  hope  to 
the  hopeless   and  light  to   the  un- 
enlightened. 

"He   was   a  God-led   man,   which 
was  especially  shown  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  a  Judge  Cunningham,  a 
law  associate   of  his,  and  which  I 
had  the  privilege   of  seeing.     This 
letter  was     written     shortly     after 
Gettysburg  and  in  it  Lincoln  said 
that  he  had  never  been  as  close  to 
the   Lord   as   during     that     battle, 
l  when,    according   to   statements   of 
those  present  near   him,     he     was 
j  seen  praying  in  his  tent."  His  great 
I  spirituality  was  manifested  by  his 
i  undying    faith    in    mankind    whicl 
!  was   evident  till  the  time     of     hi; 
|  death. 

j      "Lincoln   stood  by  the     constitu- 
I  tion,"  said  the  speaker  in  bringing 
I  the  subject  of  his  talk  to  a  more 
J  colser  connection  with  present  day 
matters.    "When  you  think  of  hon- 
|  oring  his  memory    what    do     you 
think  of  the  great  group  of  people 
in  this  country  who  do  not  honor 
the     constitution?     If     we     must 
change  the  constitution  we  should 
go  about  it  in  the  way  specified  by 
that  document.    Have  we  lost  our- 
selves in  a  wild  search  of  pleasure 
and  dollars  until  we  have  created 
a  Frankenstein  that    will     destroy 
us?     Don't  only  talk  Americanism 
unless  you  act  and  live  it,"  Dr.  B; 
tho^ow  said  ir^  closing. 
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Rev. 


0.  F.  Bartholow  Says  Emancipator  Carri 
Dreams  Into  Action  During  His  Life* 


"Next  to  the  Deity,  he  is  the 
greatest  man  that  has  ever  lived" 
were  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Otto 
F.  Bartholow,  of  Mount  Vernon,  in 
speaking  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to 
the  members  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
at  their  meeting  at-  the  White 
Plains  Belmont,  yesterday. 

In  telling  <->f  one  of  the  national 

heroes  whose  memory  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Bartholow   said  was     being     more 

I  and   more   revered    in   all   parts   of 

I  the  world  each  year,  he     did     not 

take  him  as  a  historical  character, 

but  simply  as  a  man.     The  theme 

.]  of  his  address  dwelt  on  the  syme- 

ij  try   of   the   man',    his     all     around 

i  strenugth  which  made  him  one  of 

I  the   outstanding  figures   of   history 

j  for  all  time  to  come. 

"He  was  physically  strong,  men- 
i  tally  alert,  energetic,  had  soul,  and 
was  extremely  devoted.  In  fact  he 
was  a  God  led  man  and  a  man 
upon  which  other  men  would  be 
measured." 

Regardless  of  what  side  of  the 
man  you  took,  he  said,  you  would 
find  no  weakness.  His  great  physi- 
cal strength  was  built  up  by  his 
outdoor  life.  Even  after  he  was 
confined  indoors,  he"  did  not  lose 
this  great  strength  which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  during  the  try- 
ing days  of  the   Civil  War. 

In  speaking  of  his  mental  ca- 
pacity the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartholow,  said 
that  Lincoln  was  an  inductive 
thinker,  a  man  who  did  not  gain 
his  knowledge  from  universities, 
but1  who  by  his  application  and  con- 
centration obtained  his  knowledge. 
Wisdom  he  said  is  inherent,  and 
can  not  be  obtained  from  study, 
and  Lincoln  gained  this  wisdom 
from  his  mother  Nancy  Hanks. 

To  carry  out  his  point  of  the 
great  mind  of  Line-In  the  speaker 
referred  to  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing addresses  such  as  his  fttrst  and 
last  inaugural  addresses,  and  the 
Gebtysburgh  speech,^  as  well  as 
some  of  his  debates  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas. 

"No  college  professor,  no  great 
intellectual  ever  couched  in  such 
language  such  a  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose as  is  found  in  the  utterances 
of  Lincoln,"  he  said. 

The  great  heart  and  soul  of  the 
man  was  exemplified  by  the  speak- 
er in  speaking  of  the  great  acts  of 
kindness  which  he  exhibited  during 
his  life,  and  expecially  during  the 
trying  days  while  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  too  big  a 
man  to  bs  swayed  or  angered  by 
the  assaults  of  his  political  ene- 
mies, the  Rev.  Bartholow  said.  His 
quality  of  mercy  was  not  strained 
but  was  indeed  abundant. 

One  incident  mentioned  by  the 
speaker  to  show  the  greatness  01 
the  man  was  his  encounter  with 
General  McClelland,  when  Lincoln 
came  to  visit  him  while  he  was  in 
camp  •  after  he  had  just  returned 
from  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
capture  Richmond. 


'Often  times  he  pointed  out,  great 
men    who    have    great   hearts,    and 
idealists  are  merely  dreamers,  and 
(Jo    little   about   it,    but   in   Lincoln 
we   find   the   combination     of     the 
dreamer   and   a   doer — a   man   who 
had  his   dreams   and  carried   them 
out  in  the  fact  of  great  opposition. 
He   accomplished   in    proportion   to 
.  his  thinking  and  feeling,  he  said. 
As   an  example  of  this   combina- 
tion   of    abilities    of    thinking    and 
doing,  the  speaker  pointed  out  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation   issued 
January  1st,   1863,  which  had  been 
in   the    mind    of  Lincoln   for   some 
time,  when  he  promised  that  if  the 
Confederate    forces      were      turned 
back,   he   would   issue   a  proclama- 
tion freeing  the  slaves.    This  piece 
of  work   when    completed    by   Lin- 
coln  was   so   perfect,   the     speaker 
said,  that  when  he  presented  it  to 
his  cabinet  members  for  correction, 
they  returned   it  without     making 
one  change. 

"Great  men  often  times  become, 
agnostics,  or  cynical  towards  relig- 
ion, but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Lincoln.    He  was  always  a  believer 
in  God  from  the  time  he  was  held 
in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  Nancy 
Hanks,    who    was    a    religious    wo- 
man, until  the  day  of  his  death." 
It  was   this   great   belief  in   God 
!  that  helped  'him  through  many  of 
his   trying  days,    and     which   gave 
him  the  confidence  to  go  forward, 
the   Rev.   Dr.   Barthlow  said.     The 
strength   of  prayers  is   not  always 
in  the  loudness  or  the  effusiveness 
with  which  they  are  given,  he  said, 
but  often  times  in/the  sincerity  of 
the  person  givinspthem.    Such  was 
the   case   of  Lincoln,     many  times 


I  his  speeches  were  brevity  personi- 

I  fled,  but  it  was  the  sincerity  of  the 

'  man  behind  them  which  counted. 

"Lincoln   was   a   God   born    man 

he  was  born  for  the  hour,  and  for 

this  particular  "hour." 

Thrqugh  his  religion  he  had  great 
faith  in  men,  the  speaker  stated,  he 
always   saw  some   good   in   a   man 
even  the  worst  of  them. 
.      The  speaker  then     spoke  of  the 
great  reverence  Lincoln  had  for  the 
laws   of   this    country,    and    in    the 
safe-guarding  of  them.     "What  do 
you  think  of  a  man  in  this  country 
who  will   not  adhere   to   the  fund- 
ementals    on    which    this      country 
was,,  founded,"   he   asked.     Yet,   he 
went   on,   there   are   many   men   in  j 
this  country  today,  some  of  prom-  j 
inence  and  men  of  mentality,  who  j 
advocated  the  respect  for  some  of 
the   provisions   of   the   constitution 
and  scoff  at  others. 

"Is  this  playing  fair  to  Lincoln?" 
he  asked.  "Is  this  "not  making  a 
mockery  out  of  the  constitution 
which  Lincoln  fought  for  and  pre- 
served?" 

If  this  is  the  case,  he  said,  We 
are  living  in  a  house  of  cards,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  the  pri- 
vate rights  of  citizens  will  not  be 
respected,  and  it  will  be  looked 
upon  as  right  to  kill. 

In  closing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartho- 
low, mentioned  other  great  men  of 
history  who  were  born  in  the  same 
year  as  Lincoln,  1809,  who  although 
they  achieved  greatness  in  their 
respective  endeavors,  had  some 
weakness,  which  kept  them  from 
being  the  great  man  that  Lincoln 
was.  Darwin  the  scientist,  Poe  the 
poet,  Gladstone  the  statesman  and 
Chopin  the  musician,  were  among 
those  mentioned  by  the  speaker  as 
being  born  the  same  year,  who 
achieved  greatness,  but  who  lacked 
the  character  of  Lincoln,  thus 
keeping  them  from  being  the  out- 
:  gtandin 
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ON  Sunday  morning,  February  12, 
1809,  in  a  log  cabin,  three  miles- 
south  of  the  present  site  of  Hod- 
genville,  Kentucky,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born.  More'  than  seventy  years  have 
elapsed  since  his  life  ended,  and  every 
year  he  continues  to  grow.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  believe  that  he  is  at  once 
the  most  representative  and  the  greatest 
American. 

One  day  in  a  debate  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  he  said:  "In  this  and  like  com- 
munities, public  sentiment  is  everything. 
With  public  sentiment  nothing  can  fail; 
without  it  nothing  can  succeed;  conse- 
quently, he  who  molds  public  sentiment 
i)     )  goes  deeper  than  he  who  enacts  statutes 

or  pronounces  decisions.  He  makes  stat- 
utes or  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to 
be  executed." 

THAT  paragraph  ought  to  be  printed 
and  hung  on  the  wall  of  every  busi- 
ness man's  office  in  this  election  year.  It 
is  a  timely  and  powerful  reminder  that 
the  United  States  is  in  fact  a  democracy, 
and  that  any  man  or  institution  which 
disregards  that  fundamental  truth  is 
headed  for  disaster.  Men  gather  around 
banquet  tables  or  in  directors/  rooms  and 
figure  that  their  stockholders  control  so 
many  million  dollars'  worth  of  property 
and  that  they  are,  therefore,  the  owners 
of  America. 

They  are  not.  They  are  merely  pub- 
lic servants  whom  the  130,000,000  own- 
ers of  America  have  employed  to  make 
some  automobiles  for  them,  or  run 
some  railroads,  or  manufacture  some 
clothing,  or  print  some  newspapers.  Men 
gather  in  learned  conferences  at  univer- 
sities and  tacitly  assume  that  the  popu- 
lation can  be  divided  into  a  small  group 
Of  "thinking  people"— important  people — 
and  a  large  group  of  "unthinking  peo- 
ple"— unimportant  people. .  But  there  are 
no  unimportant  people.  There  are  130,- 
000,000  people,  and  almost  every  adult  in 
that  130,000,000  has  a  vote. 


O 


CHIDING  the  people  does  no  good; 
upbraiding  them  for  following  false 
leaders  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  it  is 
impertinent.  The  only  thing  that  counts 
is  to  win  them.  They  "make  statutes  or 
decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be  exe- 
cuted." They  make  businesses  or  destroy 
them.  They  own  America,  and  they  do 
not  intend  to  give  it  up. 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION 
"WHAT  WOULD  LINCOLN  DO?" 


Guest  Editorial  by  Robert  S.  Barton 

In  one  of  the  popular  illustrated  magazines  there  appeared,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  a  two'page  feature  with  the  heading,  "What  Would 
Lincoln  Do  if  He  Were  President?"  The  portraits  of  eight  leading 
Lincoln  authorities  were  shown,  accompanying  brief  quotations  from 
these  men  in  answer  to  the  question.  But,  as  the  statements  were  each 
one  sentence  in  length,  they  were  little  more  than  complimentary  ex' 
pressions.  Readers  of  the  magazine  were  not  much  the  wiser  for  the 
time  spent  in  studying  those  two  pages. 

The  editor  who  thought  up  that  feature  and  gathered  the  material 
was  falling  back  on  one  of  the  standard  fixtures  of  the  periodical  pub' 
lishing  business.  In  the  83  years  since  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  editors  have  asked,  "What  Would  Lincoln 
Do?",  and  than  have  proceeded  to  answer  their  own  question,  either 
with  bland  generalities  or,  sometimes,  with  positive  assurances  that  if 
Lincoln  were  back  in  the  White  House  he  would  be  thinking  exactly 
the  same  thoughts  that  the  editor  held. 

But  the  frequent  and  certain  regularity  with  which  the  question  re' 
appears  evokes  two  thoughts:  First,  it  is  evident  that  the  wisdom  and 
capability  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  recognized  and  accepted  everywhere. 
It  is  always  Lincoln  who  is  named,  as  the  man  who  would  be  able  to 
understand  the  nation's  problems  and  offer  their  solution.  Second, 
beyond  the  specific  measures  which  various  writers  think  Lincoln  might 
undertake  in  one  crisis  or  another,  there  is,  necessarily,  the  broad  back' 
ground  of  Lincoln's  character,  which  made  him  the  man  he  was  and 
produced  the  national  leader  we  now  revere. 

It  is  in  this  background  of  character  that  the  only  useful  answer 
can  be  found,  in  time  of  crisis  or  any  other  time,  to  the  question, 
"What  Would  Lincoln  Do?' 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  qualities  which  formed  that  character 
and  made  it  great  were  the  simplest  qualities — not  a  magnetic  person' 
ality;  not  forceful  dominance;  not  stubborn  determination,  nor  any  of 
the  traits  so  often  associated  with  born  leadership.  Instead,  they  were 
the  humble  virtues,  common  enough  to  be  attainable  by  anyone. 

One  of  these  was  Honesty.  The  nickname  "Honest  Abe"  was  be' 
stowed  on  him  as  a  young  man,  and  its  fitness  was  demonstrated  in 
words  and  deeds  throughout  his  life.  No  President  in  our  nation's 
history  has  suffered  such  abuse  and  vilification  as  did  Lincoln,  but  even 
his  enemies  and  worst  detractors  could  never  point  to  a  dishonest  act 
or  a  broken  promise.  Lincoln's  quality  of  complete  honesty  did  not 
show  up  in  spectacular  instances.  He  never  had  to  make  a  choice  be' 
tween  the  honest  thing  to  do  and  the  other  thing.  Honesty  was  his 
only  way  of  life,  and  no  one  ever  had  occasion  to  doubt  it. 

The  sister-virtue  to  Honesty  is  Sincerity.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Lincoln's  writings  and  speeches  that  they  are  so  clear  and  simple  as 
to  be  unmistakable  in  their  meaning.  He  did  not  write  or  speak  for 
effect,  but  to  convey  ideas,  and  no  one  could  misunderstand  the  message 
or  doubt  the  author's  sincerity.  He  thought  things  through,  resolved 
in  his  own  mind  the  problem  and  its  best  solution,  and  having  determ' 
ined  upon  the  course  to  be  followed,  he  made  his  intention  plain.  There 
was  no  straddling,  no  double -talk;  there  was  no  posing.     He  rang  true, 


and  the  people  knew  it.  They  had  faith  in  him  because,  in  all  he  did, 
there  was  no  question  of  his  sincerity. 

Lincoln  had  Courage,  and  he  had  lifedong  need  of  it.  Born  poor, 
raised  without  comforts  or  even  simple  advantages,  making  his  own  way 
through  more  than  one  man's  share  of  hardship  and  discouragements,  he 
reached  the  White  House,  to  guide  the  nation  through  four  long,  sad 
years  of  bitter  division. 

Lincoln  had  Patience,  with  persons  and  with  things.  There  were 
many  occasions  on  which  a  hot-headed  man  would  have  taken  impulsive 
action,  but  Lincoln  waited,  to  learn  all  the  facts  or  to  see  what  would 
happen  next,   and  especially  to  avoid  an  injustice  toward  anyone. 

And  Lincoln  had  Faith — faith  that  the  right  course  must  eventually 
lead  to  the  right  end,  however  long  and  difficult  the  way.  One  of  the 
noblest  quotations  from  our  history,  and  one  of  the  most  familiar,  is 
from  the  closing  sentence  of  his  Second  Inaugural  Address: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in." 

Honesty  and  Sincerity,  Courage,  Patience,  Faith:  these  are  all  famih 
iar  words.  They  represent  virtues  to  which  we  all  aspire  and  which  all 
of  us  attain  to  some  degree,  more  or  less.  They  may  not  explain 
Abraham  Lincoln's  greatness,  entirely;  but  these  qualities  contributed 
to  the  greatness  that  has  made  people  ask,  in  time  of  emergency,  "What 
Would  Lincoln  Do?" 

An  incident  in  the  official  life  of  President  Lincoln  reveals  his  char- 
acter  and  his  philosophy.  The  story  is  told  in  one  of  the  most  fascin' 
ating  of  the  many  Lincoln  books,  "Six  Months  at  the  White  House", 
by  Francis  B.  Carpenter.  A  committee  investigating  a  certain  military 
blunder  blamed  the  President,  and  an  officer  who  knew  the  true  cir' 
cumstances  offered  to  send  a  letter  to  the  newspapers,  explaining  mat' 
ters.     Carpenter  writes : 

"Oh  no,"  replied  the  President.  "If  I  were  to  try  to  read,  much  less 
answer,  all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop  might  as  well  be  closed 
for  any  other  business.  I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how — the  very  best 
I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the  end.  If  the  end  brings 
me  out  all  right,  what  is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to  anything. 
If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would 
make  no  difference." 

In  that  short  and  very  human  quotation  there  seems  to  lie  the  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  Would  Lincoln  Do  if  He  Were  Here?"  Un' 
questionably,  he  would  do,  today,  what  he  did  in  his  own  troubled 
days :  the  very  best  he  knew  how,  until  the  end. 

It  was  a  simple  rule  of  life,  but  it  was  enough  for  one  of  our  greatest 
Americans.  It  is  a  rule  that  any  follower  of  Lincoln  might  strive  to 
•"member. 
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Lincoln's  1930 


By 
WILLIAM  E. 
BARTON,  D.  D. 


THE  American  Magazine  wants 
to  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
way  thqt  will  mean  most  to 
you.  That  is  why  we  asked  Dr.  William 
E.  Barton,  famous  authority  on  the  Civil 
War  President,  this  question:  "What  is 
the  most  important  thing  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  here  at  the  outset  of 
1930,  can  learn  from  the  life  of  Lincoln?" 
"That  the  way  we  begin  the  year  is  not 


to 


You 


nearly  so  important  as  the  way  we  con- 
tinue it,  and  the  way  we  end  it!"  replied 
Doctor  Barton;  and  here  follows  his  help- 
ful exposition  of  that  truth: 


"\\/'HAT  the  year  1930  may  hold  in 
»  *  store  we  cannot  tell.  But  if  we  are 
wise  we  will  pray  that  it  may  bring  some 
problems — things  to  try  our  strength  and 
toughen  the  fibers  of  our  souls. 

Not  in  the  soft  and  easy  years  has 
America  been  built:  not  out  of  sunshine 
and  luxury  have  its  great  characters  been 


formed.  The  men  we  remember  are  re- 
membered because  of  the  problems  they 
faced  and  conquered.  Let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  and  consider  how  Abraham 
Lincoln  began  the  year  1863.  The  autumn 
months  of  1862  marked  his  darkest  hours. 

The  battle  of  Antietam,  bitter  and 
bloody,  was  fought  on  September  17, 1862. 
On  the  following  Monday  President  Lin- 
coln summoned  his  Cabinet,  and  that 
night  Salmon  P.  Chase  recorded  in  his 
diary  a  lengthy  account  of  the  meeting. 

Said  the  President:  "When  the  rebel 
army   was   at    (Continued  on   page   136) 
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Lincoln's  1930  Message 
to  You 

{Continued  from  page  u) 

Frederick,  I  determined,  if  it  should  be 
driven  out  of  Maryland,  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation of  emancipation.  ...  I  said  noth- 
ing to  anyone,  but  I  made  the  promise  to 
myself  and  [hesitating  a  little]  to  my 
Maker.  ...  I  have  got  you  together  to 
hear  what  I  have  written  down.  I  do  not 
wish  your  advice  about  the  main  matter, 
for  that  I  have  determined  myself.  This 
I  say  without  intending  anything  but  re- 
spect for  every  one  of  you.  But  I  already 
know  your  views  on  this  question.  .  .  . 
The  rebel  army  is  now  driven  out  and  I 
am  going  to  fulfill  that  promise." 

'"PHE  proclamation  was  issued.  In  Wall 
*■  Street  stocks  began  to  tumble.  Local 
merchants  put  out  copper  tokens  and 
scrip  which  passed  for  money  in  small 
amounts.  The  "shin-plasters"  and  "green- 
backs" issued  by  the  Government  de- 
clined in  value  every  day. 

Volunteering  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Able-bodied  men  were  busy  raising  the 
three  hundred  dollars  specie  which  would 
buy  a  substitute.  And  many  substitutes 
enlisted  only  to  desert,  collect  another 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  enlist  again. 
Everything  was  wrong  and  Lincoln  was  to 
blame. 

In  November  came  the  state  elections. 
New  York  went  against  him.    So  did  New 

,~ey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 

'n  his  own  Illinois.    No  President  ever 


stood  lower  in  popular  favor  than  Lincoln 
in  November,  1862. 

With  the  news  of  these  elections  still 
ringing  in  his  ears,  he  wrote  his  second 
message  to  Congress.  With  all  the  fervor 
that  was  his,  he  pled  with  Congress  to  for- 
get its  petty  selfishness  and  help  him  save 
the  L'nion.  No  boundary  line  should  divide 
this  great  nation,  he  cried.  Looking  for- 
ward thirty-seven  years  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  he  predicted  a  population  in  this 
country  in  1900  of  103,208,415 — an  esti- 
mate surprisingly  correct. 

His  plea  fell  on  stony  ears.  The  two 
houses  of  Congress  were  not  thinking  of 
how  to  support  the  President.  They  were 
thinking  of  how  they  could  sew  up  the 
offices  so  as  to  thwart  the  incoming 
Democrats.  In  the  midst  of  their  wran- 
gling came  the  awful  defeat  at  Fredericks- 
burg.  The  nation  sickened  and  reeled 
with  horror.    Congress  nearly  went  mad. 

THE  Republican  caucus  of  the  Senate 
*■  virtually  demanded  the  President's 
abdication.  They  phrased  it  in  a  request  for 
a  new  Cabinet,  which  meant  that  Seward 
and  Stanton  should  go,  that  Chase  should 
become  Secretary  of  State,  while  Senator 
Ben  Wade  would  be  the  real  power  be- 
hind the  administration.  On  December 
18,  1862,  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Republicans  of  the  Senate  made  their 
harsh  demand.  Said  Lincoln  that  night 
to  Orville  H.  Browning: 

"We  are  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  It 
appears  to  me  the  Almighty  is  against  us. 
1  can  hardly  see  a  ray  of  hope." 

But  before  the  end  of  that  month  he 
had  whipped  his  Cabinet  into  line  and  com- 
pelled his  party  caucus  in  the  Senate  to 
withdraw  its  dictatorial  demand.  There 
would  be  no  new  Cabinet,  he  told  the 
senators,  and  he  made  them  accept  it. 
Says  Browning  in  his  diary:  "He  said, 
with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis,  that  he  was 
master." 

It  sounded  like  a  vain  and  hollow  boast. 

1  he  Emancipation  Proclamation  had 
made  him  new  enemies  and  apparently 
brought  no  new  friends.  All  over  the 
country  men  were  freely  predicting  that 
he  would  never  sign  the  proclamation  of 
January  1,  1863,  by  which  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  to  be  put  into 
effect.  He  had  said  that  he  would  sign  it 
if,  by  that  date,  the  rebellion  had  not  been 
brought  to  a  close.  Men  said  that  the  "if" 
was  a  part  of  his  "low  cunning,"  a  loop- 
hole through  which  he  might  crawl. 

1  he  gloom  deepened.  1  he  year  of  1862 
Went  out  in  darkness.  The  bells  that 
sobbed  when  it  departed  sounded  like  a 
funeral  knell.  And  the  New  Year  dawned, 
I  Lincoln  knew  that  his  proclamation  was 
\  war  measure  which  could  not  possibly 
tand  in  the  Supreme  Court.     He  knew 

had  not  states  enough  behind  him  to 
pass  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

He  had  wired  General  Burnside  on  De- 
cember 30th :  "I  have  good  reason  for  say- 
ing you  must  not  make  a  general  movement 
\f  the  army  without  letting  me  know." 
His  "good  reason"  was  that  he  had  de- 
eded to  remove  Burnside,  but  could  not 
ind  anywhere  the  man  to  take  his  place. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  "an  old 
'ady  of  genteel  appearance"  made  a 
'piteous  appeal"  to  the  President,  saying 
ihe  had  fitted  up  a  boarding-house  in  the 
Duff  Green  building — the  very  building 
ihere  Lincoln  had  boarded  when  he  was  a 
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DOCTOR  BARTON 


VIEW  OF  LINCOLN 

Dr.  William  E.  Barton  of  Oak  Park, 
one  of  the  foremost  writers  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  last  nig-ht  told  many 
residents  of  Lincoln's  home  city  of 
"The  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Spring- 
field." The  address  was  delivered 
at  a  banq.net  given  at  First  Congre- 
gational   church. 

Doctor     Barton     cited     intimate 
glimpses    into    the    life   of   the   grem,t  j 
emancipator  and   the   relation   oi.'  trie  ; 
personal1  life  of  Lincoln  to   his  great 
'public   service.  .He  also   brought  out 
'the  reason  ihat  Lincoln  felt   the  in-  i 
lluence    of    Springfield    on    his    char-  \ 
acter  and  the  effect  this  had  in  his 
later  years.  * 

A  musical  program  arranged  by 
Mme.  Klare  Marie  See,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Ruby  Walker  Ander- 
son, H.  M.  Willing  and  Harry  B. 
Davidson,  followed  Doctor  Barton's 
address.  \ 

State  Senator  A.  S.  Cuthbertson 
delievered  a  short  address  of  greet- 
ing to  the  principal  speaker  and  ex- 
tending a  welcome  to  everyone 
present. 

Doctor   Barton's   speech   follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  t,he 
whole  life  of  America.  No  one  city, 
no  one  state,  nor  even  America  it- 
self can  claim  a  monopoly  of  Lin- 
coln. Stanton  was  right  in  his  af- 
firmation that  Lincoln  belongs  to  the 
ages.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain 
localities  that  of  right  may  claim 
him  as  belonging  in  some  special  de- 
,ree  to  their  life  and  history.  Every 
town  or  neighborhood  in  .which  he 
ever  resided;  every  city  in  which  he 
delivered  one  or  more  of  his  more 
important  speeches,  has  a  right  to 
think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  iden- 
tified with  its  own  thought  and 
spirit. 

But  Springfield  knows  that  ^what- 
ever-claim  may  be  made  and  however 
justly  on  behalf  of  other  cities,  Lin- 
coln belongs  to  Springfield,  as  h?  be- 
longs to  no  other  city.  Lincoln  him- 
self felt  and  acknowledged  this,  <-nd 
Springfield  to  her  lasting  honor  re- 
joices to  think  of  Lincoln's  life  as 
an  integral  part  of  her  own.  And 
yet  it  is  the  truths  which  are  so  well 
known  as  this  which  have  most  need 
of  frequent  reiteration.  The  things  we 
know  best  are  the  things  that  are 
half  forgotten.  Let  us  then  remind 
ourselves  that  this  man  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  whom  we  are  thinking  to- 
night spent  nearly  a  quarter'  of  a 
century  within  the  corporate  jimits 
[of  this  city.  Almost  halE  his  life  he 
lived  in  Springfield.  Excepting  for 
the  first  seyen  years  of\ his  young 
manhood,  which  he  spent  chiefly  in 
New  Salem,  and  the  last  four  years 
I  -'hen  he  lived  in  Washington,  the 
whole  of  his  manhood  was  spent  here. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  Spring- 
field to  live  on  Wednesday,  March 
15,  3837,  and  he  continued  ,to  live  in 
this  town  until  his  removal  on  Mon- 
day, Feb.  11,  1861,  when  lie  left 
Springfield  to  assume  the  duties  of 
his  high  office  as  president  of  the 
Jnited    States. 

Made    City    His    Home 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  Spring- 
field on  a  borrowed  horse,  bringing 
all  his  belongings  in  a  pair  of  saddle 
bags.  He  had  just  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  had  no  practice.  \Ile 
lived  in  Sprinfield  until  he  had  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in 
the  professional  and  political  life  of 
the  state  and  until  his  rising  fame 
elevated  him.  to  the  presidency.  Here 
he  met  and  married  the  woman  who 
became  his  wife;  here  all  his  chil- 
dren were  born.  Here  were  formed 
his     most     intimate      and     enduring 


friendships.  Here  were  formulated 
his  ideals  and  Wre  he  wrought  out 
his  convictions.  When  he  left  this 
city  .he  addressed  his  old  neighbors 
in  terms  such  as  he  never  used  and 
never  could  have  used  in  speaking 
to  the  people  of  any  other  commun- 
ity. Springfield  gave  'him  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  world,  but  Spring- 
field still  claims  him.  He  is  their 
very  own. 

It  would  be  well  worth  the  labor 
on  the  part  of  someone  resident  in 
Springfield  to  review  with  particular 
care  the  history  of  those  years,  and 
the  personalities  of  the  people  who 
most  notably  affected  his  career.  A 
chapter  of  no  little  interest  and  of 
considerable  value  could  be  prepared 
upon  the  influence  of  Springfield  on 
the  life  of  Abraham   Lincoln.   Such   « 

chapter  I  am  not  proposing  to  write. 
In  speaking  tonight  upon  this  general 
topic  I  am  rather  taking  Springfield 
as  a  background  for  his  later  career 
than  attempting  a  careful  analysis 
of  its  influence  upon  him.  I  am 
thinking  particular  of  those  princi- 
ples which  he  embodied  and  express- 
ed and  which  he  wrought  out  here. 
I  am  thinking  especially  of  his 
great  speech,  delivered  just  before 
the  beginning  of  his  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his  speech  of 
June  17,  1858,  at  'the  close  of  the 
state  Republican  convention  which 
nominated  him  as  a  candidate 
against  Mr.  Douglas  as  United  States 
senator. 

Talk  Carefully  Prepared. 
That  address  was  probably  the 
most  carefully  prepared  of  Lincoln's 
whole  life.  He  wrote  it  out  word 
for  word  and  carefully  reviewed  it 
sentence  by  sentence  and  committed 
to  memory  word  for  word.  It  was  a 
platform  on  which  he  was  preparing 
to  stand  through  whatever  the  future 
should  bring  to  him  of  political  weal 
or  woe.  It  was  more  than  a  politi- 
cal address;  it  was  a  sermon  and  it 
had  a  text.  That  text  was  the  word 
of  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
"A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand."  Lincoln  knew  that  he 
must  stand  or  fall  by  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  that  address.  He 
knew  that  Douglas  would  say  that 
the  logical  result  of  Lincoln's  speech 
was  a  divided  nation,  split  into  two 
countries  under  two  separate  gov- 
ernments on  the  issue,,  of  slavery. 
Lincoln  did  not  believe  that  that 
would  be  the  result  of  his  address, 
but  he  did  believe  that  the  logic  of 
the  then  present  situation  was  to 
make  the  nation  wholly  slave  unless 
the  friends  of  freedom  united  in  an 
effort  which  must  ultimately  make  it 
wholly  free. 

Lincoln  had  not  been  hasty  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion.  While  his 
own  convictions  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion did  not  undergo  fundamental 
change,  his  adoption  of  a  wording 
policy  with  reference  to  slavery  did 
under  essential  modification.  Two 
events,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  the  Dred  Scott  De- 
cision, convinced  ?»im  that  the  slave 
autocracy  wr^Id  not  rest  content 
with  a  natron  whose  politics  they 
could  not  control.  The  crime  of  the  ' 
LeCompton  constitution  which  the 
Federal  government  had  attempted 
to  force  upon  Kansas  assured  him 
that  the  issue  was  no  longer  one  to 
be  treated  as  local  in  its  application 
or  adjustment.  Two  convictions  grew 
strong  within  him  and  prevailed; 
the  slavery  issue  was  a  national 
issue  and  it  was  a  moral  issue;  that 
being  true,  it  could  never  be  settled 
until  it  was  settled  right.  The  house 
could  not  be  permanently  divided 
and  stand.  The  nation  must  become 
either  all  slave  or  all  free. 
Know    Party   Was   Split. 

Lincoln  knew  that  for  every  idle 
word  and  for  every  serious  word  as 
well  in  that  address  he  must  give  an  ! 
account  not  only  to  his  own  party,  ' 
which  was  far  from  beins  united  in 
so  radical  a  position  but  also  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.     He  knew  that? 


Douglas  would  not  permit  him  to 
forget  that  utterance,  but  would  hurl 
it  at  him  all  the  way  from  Ottawa 
to  Freeport  and  from  Quincy  and 
Charleston  and  Alton  to  Jonesboro 
down  in  Egypt.  He  knew  that  Doug- 
las would  say  that  this  nation  had 
from  its  foundation  been  divided  and 
that  the  founders  of  the  Republic 
recognized  that  it  was  and  was  to 
continue  to  be  partly  slave  and  partly 
free.  He  knew  that  Douglas  would 
say  that  Lincoln's  position  implied 
the  right  of  one  section  of  the  Union 
to  dictate  to  another  section  of  the 
Union  how  its  own  local  affairs 
should  be  administered.  Lincoln  was 
prepared  to  defend  his  position.  He 
utterly  denied  and  repudiated  the  ar- 
gument by  which  he  expected  to  be 
opposed,  and  which  he  stated  in  these 
terms: 

"That  if  one  man  choose  to  en- 
slave another,  no  third  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  object." 

This  was  where  Lincoln  carried  his 
principle  to  a  point  where  it  was 
iast  all  quibbling  and  small  defini- 
tion, and  where  it  became  necessary 
o  deal  with  the  slavery  issue  not  in 
terms  of  "squatter  sovereignity"  but 
of  national  polioy,  not  as  a  question 
of  expediency  but  as  one  that  defi- 
nitely involved  a  moral  issue. 

This  great  speech  of  Abraham  Lln- 
coln'a     delivered     in     this     city     of  • 
Springjleld  wm  an  Important  depar-. 

ture  from  Lincoln's  previous  con- 
servative policy.  Always  believing 
slavery  to  be  wrong  he  had  not  seen 
clearly  how  it  was  to  be  dealt  with 
practically  where  it  .already   existed. 

£e  had  been  content  to  oppose  its 
further  extension  in  the  hope  that 
ultimately  it  could  also  be  eliminated 
from  the  places  where  it  already  ex- 
isted.     This    speech    committed    him 

rrevocably  to  a  more  advanced  and 
a  higher  position.  From  this  time 
forward  Abraham  Lincoln  was  and 
had  to  be  an  advocate  of  freedom 
on  the  basis  of  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples which  he  learned  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus  Christ  himself. 

The  time  is  approaching  for  a  just 
estimate  of  the  character  Of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  been  too  near  to  him.  I 
once  sailed  up  the  Columbia  river  so 
near  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Hood  that 
I  could  not  see  the  summit.  Even 
so  great  men  are  almost  lost  to  sight 
amid  the  foot-hills  of  their  contem- 
poraries. But  as  we  recede  from 
Abraham  Lincoln,  he  ceases  to  be 
merely  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
time.  The  foot-hills  flatten  and  are 
lost  in  the  horizon,  and  he  stands  as 
the  summit  of  Mount  Hood  stands, 
isolated  and  radiant.  We  have  other 
great  men,  but  we  have  none  other 
so  great  as  he.  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
the  first  and  greatest  of  all  the 
great  men  whom  America  has  given 
to  the  world. 

A  constitutional  monarchy  is  under 
less  obligation  than  a  republic  to  pro- 
duce a  leadership  that  is  great  in  its 
own  personality.  A  monarchy  can 
idealize  a  commonplace  man,  and  know 
that  he  is  commonplace,  and  not  feel 
at  all  humiliated  by  the  process.  In  a 
recent  essay,  Dean  Inge  tells  America 
that  America  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  English  are  able  to  idealize 
a  very  commonplace  man ;  he  says  it 
is  just  as  easy  as  it  is  to  idealize  a 
piece  of  striped  bunting.  A  consti- 
tutional monarchy  limits  the  power  of 
its  kings,  and  invests  the  office  itself 
with  a  sort  of  sanctity  which  makes  it 
comparatively  unimportant  that  the  o.c- 
cupant  of  the  throne  should  himself  be 
great  in  the  qualities  that  make  for 
leadership.  If  the  king  is  great  and 
good,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  he 
is  not,  still  there  is  respect  for  the 
throne  that  saves  its  occupant  from 
excess  of  scorn.  But  a  republic  must 
raise  up  great  leaders.  The  office  of 
president  is  compassed  about  with  in- 
sufficient glory  to  save  an  unworthy 
occupant  from  contempt ;  indeed,  it  has 
too  little  glory  to  insure  that  a  worthy 
president     shall     always     be    known     as 


member  of  Congress — and  that  Secretary 
Stanton  had  ordered  her  out.  With  all  the 
troubles  of  the  nation  in  his  heart,  he  must 
take  time  to  sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to 
Stanton  about  the  old  lady.  And  this  on 
the  fateful  morning  of  January  1st. 

In  the  afternoon  of  New  Year's  Day  he 
stood  while  a  great  crowd  pressed  by, 
wishing  him  the  Happy  New  Year  which 
they  felt  he  would  not  have.  For  hours 
the  tired  man  took  their  hands  and  listened 
to  their  banal  words,  while  his  shoulders 
drooped  and  his  right  hand  swelled. 

Darkness  fell  early,  for  it  was  a  cold, 
rainy  day.  And  when  the  last  visitor  had 
gone  and  the  White  House  was  quiet,  he 
went  alone  to  his  own  office.  Frederick 
Seward,  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  brought  in  the  en- 
grossed document  bearing  the  President's 
final  Proclamation  of  Freedom. 

Lincoln  took  up  the  pen,  but  his  hand 
was  swollen  and  unsteady.  He  laid  the 
pen  down.  He  rubbed  his  aching  fingers 
and  the  muscles  of  his  wrist.  If  he  should 
sign  the  document  with  an  unsteady  hand, 
he  remarked,  those  who  saw  the  signature 
would  say  that  he  must  have  been  moved 
by  hesitation  or  uncertainty.  He  had  no 
hesitations.  What  he  was  doing  was  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  God's  will.  Having  made  that 
point  clear,  he  dipped  the  pen  in  ink,  and 
with  calm  deliberation  wrote  his  name. 

Congress  against  him.  The  election 
had  gone  against  him.  Not  only  the 
nation,  but  the  whole  civilized  world, 
rilled  with  vituperation  and  abuse — this 
was  the  atmosphere  in  which  Lincoln 
began  his  New  Year  in  1863. 

But  before  the  year  ended  he  was  com- 
plete master  of  the  nation's  destinies. 
The  Union  was  saved  in  that  year. 

It  was  the  least  propitious  period,  in 
prospect,  he  had  ever  known;  and,  yet, 
when  it  was  over  he  could  look  back  upon 
his  course  with  satisfaction. 

In  this  fact  is  Lincoln's  1930  message  to 
you.  No  matter  how  you  may  have  begun 
this  year,  you  have  begun  it  more  pro- 
pitiously than  Lincoln  began  1863,  and  yet 
that  year  was  the  greatest  in  his  great  life. 
■!•    4,    <|i    if    •{. 


Booth  Tarkington 

WE  THINK  "The  Chairman 
at  the  Neck,"  which  will 
appear  next  month,  is  easily  one 
of  the  best  stories  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton  has  written.  It  takes  you 
into  the  midst  of  a  summer  re- 
sort colony  and  beguiles  you 
with  the  entanglements  of  in- 
tensely human  characters.  It 
is  incidentally  only  the  first  of 
several  splendid  stories  which 
Mr.  Tarkington  has  written  for 
us,  and  which  will  appear  in 
early  issues. 

Other  good  fiction  in  the 
March  issue  which  you  will 
want  to  read  includes  "The 
Left-Handed  Snail,"  by  Edith 
Barnard  Delano;  "Sculpin,"  by 
Edmund  Ware;  "The  Scarab 
Murder  Case,"  by  S.  S.  Van 
Dine,  and  the  final  installment 
of  "Outlaws  of  Eden,"  by  Peter 
B.  Kyne. 
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Dr.  William  E.  Barton  of  Oak  Park, 
one  of  the  foremost  writers  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  last  night  told  many 
residents  of  Lincoln's  home  city  of 
"The  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Spring- 
field." The  address  was  delivered 
at  a  banquet  given  at  First  Congre- 
gational   church. 

Doctor     Barton     cited     intimate    i 
glimpsed    into    the    life    of   the    gre'<t| 
emancipator  and   the   relation   of  tits'; 
.personal   life  of  Lincoln  to   his  great 
[public    service.  .He   also   brought   out 
'the  reason  ihat   Lincoln  felt   the  in- 
jfluence    of    bpringfield    on   his    char-  j 
acter  and  the   effect  this  had  in  his  j 
later  years.  .#       | 

A  musical  program  arranged  by : 
Mme.  Klare  Marie  See,  who  was  as-J 
sisted  by  Mrs.  Ruby  Walker  A.nder-  I 
Son,  H.  M.  Willing  and  Harry  B.  ! 
Davidson,  followed  Doctor  Barton's 
address. 

State  Senator  A.  S.  Cuthbertson 
delievered  a  short  address  of  greet- 
ing to  the  principal  speaker  and  ex- 
tending a  welcome  to  everyone 
present. 

Doctor   Barton's   speech   follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  the 
whole  life  of  America.  No  one  city, 
no  one  state,  nor  even  America  it- 
self can  claim  a  monopoly  of  Lin- 
coln. Stanton  was  right  in  his  af- 
firmation that  Lincoln  belongs  to  the 
ages.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain 
localities  that  of  right  may  claim 
him  as  belonging  in  some  special  de- 
,ree  to  their  life  and  history.  Every 
town  or  neighborhood  in  which  he 
ever  resided;  every  city  in  which  he 
delivered  one  or  more  of  his  more 
important  speeches,  has  a  right  to 
think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  iden- 
tified with  its  own  thought  and 
spirit.  I 

But   Springfield  knows  that  ~what- 
1  ever  .claim  may  be  made  and  however  j 
;  justly  on  behalf  of  other  cities,  Lin-  j 
(coin  belongs  to  Springfield,  as  he  bo-  \ 
longs  to  no  other  city.     Lincoln  him- 
self felt  and  acknowledged   this,   ;.\nd 
Springfield  to   her  lasting  honor  re- 
joices   to    think    pf    Lincoln's    life    as 
.an    integral    part    of    her   own.      And 
yet  it  is  the  truths  which  are  so  well- 
known  as  this  which  have  most  need 
of  frequent  reiteration.  The  things  we 
know    best    are    the    things   that    are 
half  forgotten.     Let  us  then   remind 
ourselves    that    this     man    Abraham 
Lincoln  of  whom  we  are  thinking  to- 
night '  spent    nearly    a    quarter'  of    a 
century    within   the    corporate    limits 
!of  this  city.     Almost  half  his  life  he  ' 
lived   in    Springfield.      Excepting   for 
the    first    seven    years    of\ his   young 
manhood,   which   he  spent   chiefly  in 
New   Salem, .  and  the  last  four  years 
"hen    he    lived    in    Washington,    the 
whole  of  his  manhood  was  spent  here. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  Spring- 
field to  live  on  Wednesday,  March 
15.  1837,  and  he  continued  ^o  live  rn 
this  town  until  his  removal  on  Mon- 
day, Feb.  11,  1S61,  wheh  he  left 
Springfield  to  assume  the  duties  of 
his  high  office  as  president  of  the 
Jnited    States. 

Made    City    His    Home 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  Spring- 
field on  a  borrowed  horse,  bringing 
all  his  belongings  in  a  pair  of  saddle 
bags.  He  had  just  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  had  no  practice.  )IIe 
lived  in  Sprinfield  until  he  had  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in 
the  professional  and  political  life  of 
the  state  and  until  his  rising  fame 
elevated  him.  to  the  presidency.  Here 
he  met  and  married  the  woman  who 
became  his  wife;  here  all  his  chil- 
dren were  born.  Here  were  formed 
his     most     intimate      and     enduring 


friendships.        Here   were   formulated 
his   ideals    and  here   he    wrought    out 
his   convictions.       When  he   left  this 
city  he   addressed   his   old   neighbors  | 
in  terms  such  as  he  never  used  and! 
never   could    have    used    in    speaking  I 
to  the  people  of  any  other  comvnun-  I 
ity.        Springfield    gave  'him    to    the 
nation  and  to  the  world,  but  Spring- 
field   still    claims    him.    He    is    their 
very  own. 

It  would  be  well  worth  the  labor 
on  the  part  of  someone  resident  in 
Springfield  to  review  with  particular 
care  the  history  of  those  years,  and 
the  personalities  of  the  people  who 
most  notably  affected  his  career.  A 
chapter  of  no  little  interest  and  of  j 
considerable  value  could  be  prepared 
upon  the  influence  of  Springfield  on 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Such   a  I 

chapter  I  am  not  proposing  to  write. 
In  speaking  tonight  upon  this  general 
topic  I  am  rather  taking  Springfield 
as  a  background  for  his  later  career 
than  attempting  a  careful  analysis 
of  its  Influence  upon  him.  I  am 
thinking  particular  of  those  princi- 
ples which  he  embodied  and  express- 
ed and  which  he  wrought  out  here. 
I  am  thinking  especially  of  his 
great  speech,  delivered  just  before 
the  beginning  of  his  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his  speech  of 
June  17,  1858,  at  •the  close  of  the 
state  Republican  convention  which 
nominated  him  as  a  candidate 
against  Mr.  Douglas  as  United  States 
senator. 

Talk  Carefully  Prepared. 
That  address  was  probably  the 
?nost  carefully  prepared  of  Lincoln's 
whole  life.  He  wrote  it  out  word 
for  word  and  carefully  reviewed  it 
sentence  by  sentence  and  committed 
to  memory  word  for  word.  It  was  a 
platform  on  which  he  was  preparing 
to  stand  through  whatever  the  future 
should  bring  to  him  of  political  weal 
or  woe.  It  was  more  than  a  politi- 
cal address;  it  was  a  sermon  and  it 
had  a  text.  That  text  was  the  word 
of  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
"A  house  divided  against  itself  can-  I 
not  stand."  Lincoln  knew  that  he 
must  stand  or  fall  by  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  that  address.  He 
knew  that  Douglas  would  say  that 
the  logical  result  of  Lincoln's  speech 
was  a  divided  nation,  split  into  two 
co«»tries  under  two  separate  gov- 
ernments on  the  issue,  of  slavery. 
Lincoln  did  not  believe  that  that 
would  be  the  result  of  his  address, 
but  he  did  believe  that  the  logic  of 
the  then  present  situation  was  to 
make  the  nation  wholly  slave  unless 
the  friends  of  freedom  united  in  an 
effort  which  must  ultimately  make  it 
wholly  free. 

Lincoln  had  not  been  hasty  In 
coming  to  this  conclusion.  While  his 
own  convictions  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion did  not  undergo  fundamental 
change,  his  adoption  of  a  wording 
policy  with  reference  to  slavery  did 
under  essential  modification.  Two 
events,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  the  Dred  Scott  De- 
cision, convinced  aim  that  the  slave 
autocracy  wfi-ld  not  rest  content 
with  a  nation  whose  politics  they 
could  not  control.  The  crime  of  the  ' 
LeCompton  constitution  which  the 
Federal  government  had  attempted 
to  force  upon  Kansas  assured  him 
that  the  issue  was  no  longer  one  to 
be  treated  as  local  in  its  application 
or  adjustment.  Two  convictions  grew 
strong  within  him  and  prevailed; 
the  slavery  issue  was  a  national 
issue  and  it  was  a  moral  issue;  that 
being  truei  it  could  never  be  settled 
until  it  was  settled  right.  The  house 
could  not  be  permanently  divided 
and  stand.  The  nation  must  become 
either  all  slave  or  all  free. 
Knew    Party   Was   Split. 

Lincoln  knew  that  for  every  idle 
word  and  for  every  serious  word  as 
well  in  that  address  he  must  give  an  ' 
account  not  only  to  his  own  party, 
which  was  far  from  being-  united  in 
so  radical  a  position  but  also  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.     He  knew  thaO 


Douglas  would  not  permit  him  to 
forget  that  utterance,  but  would  hurl 
it  at  him  all  the  way  from  Ottawa 
to  Freeport  and  from  Quincy  and 
Charleston  and  Alton  to  Jonesboro 
down  in  Egypt.  He  knew  that  Doug- 
las would  say  that  this  nation  had 
from  its  foundation  been  divided  and 
that  the  founders  of  the  Republic 
recognized  that  it  was  and  was  to 
continue  to  be  partly  slave  and  partly 
free.  He  knew  that  Douglas  would 
say  that  Lincoln's  position  implied 
the  right  of  one  section  of  the  Union 
to  dictate  to  another  section  of  the 
Union  hotv  its  own  local  affairs 
should  be  administered.  Lincoln  was 
prepared  to  defend  his- position.  He 
utterly  denied  and  repudiated  the  ar- 
gument  by  which  he  expected  to  be 
opposed,  and  which  he  stated  in  these 
terms: 

"That  if  one  man  choose  to  en- 
slave another,  no  third  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  object." 

This  was  where  Lincoln  carried  his 
principle  to  a  point  where  it  was 
■last  all  quibbling  and  small  defini- 
tion, and  where  it  became  necessary 
o  deal  with  the  slavery  issue  not  In 
terms  of  "squatter  sovereignity"  but 
of  national  polloy,  not  as  a  question 
of  expediency  but  as  one  that  defi- 
nitely involved  a  moral  issue. 

This  great  speech  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's    delivered     in     this     city     of ! 
Springjield  was  an  Important  d«pap« . 

ture  from  Lincoln's  previous  con- 
servative policy.  Always  believing 
slavery  to  be  wrong  he  had  not  seen 
clearly  how  it  was  to  be  dealt  with 
practically  where   it  already   existed. 

fe  had  been  content  to  oppose  its 
further  extension  in  the  hope  that 
ultimately  it  could  also  be  eliminated 
from  the  places  where  it  already  ex- 
isted.     This    speech    committed    him 

irevocably  to  a  more  advanced  and 
a  higher  position.  From  this  time 
forward  Abraham  Lincoln  was  and 
had  to  be  an  advocate  of  freedom 
on  the  basis  of  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples which  he  learned  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus  Christ  himself. 

The  time  is  approaching  for  a  just 
estimate  of  the  character  Of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  been  too  near  to  him.  I 
once  sailed  up  the  Columbia  river  so 
near  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Hood  that 
I  could  not  see  the  summit.  Even 
so  great  men  are  almost  lost  to  sight 
amid  the  foot-hills  of  their  contem- 
poraries. But  as  we  recede  from 
Abraham  Lincoln,  he  ceases  to  he 
merely  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
time.  The  foot-hills  flatten  and  are 
lost  in  the  horizon,  and  he  stands  as 
the  summit  of  Mount  Hood  stands, 
isolated  and  radiant.  We  have  other 
great  men,  but  we  have  none  other 
so  great  as  he.  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
the  first  and  greatest  of  all  the 
great  men  whom  America  has  given 
to  the  world.  / 

A  constitutional  monarchy  is  under 
less  obligation  than  a  republic  to  pro- 
duce a  leadership  that  is  great  in  its 
own  personality.  A  monarchy  can 
idealize  a  commonplace  man,  and  know 
that  he  is  commonplace,  and  not  feel 
at  all  humiliated  by  the  process.  In  a 
recent  essay,  Dean  Inge  tells  America 
that  America  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  English  are  able  to  idealize 
a  very  commonplace  man ;  he  says  it 
is  just  as  easy  as  it  is  to  idealize  a 
piece  of  striped  bunting.  A  consti- 
tutional monarchy  limits  the  power  of 
its  kings,  and  invests  the  office  itself 
with  a  sort  of  sanctity  which  makes  it 
comparatively  unimportant  that  the  o.c- 
cupant  of  the  throne  should  himself  be 
great  in  the  qualities  that  make  for 
leadership.  If  the  king  is  great  and 
good,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  he 
is  not,  still  there  Is  respect  for  the 
throne  that  saves  its  occupant  from 
excess  of  scorn.  But  a  republic  must 
raise  up  great  leaders.  The  office  of 
president  is  compassed  about  with  in- 
sufficient glory  to  save  an  unworthy 
occupant  from  contempt ;  indeed,  it  has 
too  little  glory  to  insure  that  a  worthy 
president     shall    always     be    known    as 


such  and  receive  the  honor  which  isi 
his  due.  An  American  president,  if  a 
really  capable  man,  is  likely  to  raise 
up  sufficient  opposition  to  make  his 
presidency  not  -wholly  a  joy,  but  If  he 
isva  great  man  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  test  out  the  quality  of  his  great- 
ness. He  must  possess  two  kinds  of 
leadership.  _ 

Believed    in    Lincoln. 
But    a     republic    must     recognize    its 
great  leaders.     It  is  not  always  certain 
that   this  will   be  the   result   of   popular 
elections.       Conspicuous    candidates    of- 
ten kill  each  other  off,   and   conventions 
vote    for    compromise    candidates.     Lin- 
coln was  such  a  compromise.     But  that 
time     at    least,    the    convention    and   the 
country  found,   even   if  by  accident,  the 
truly  greatest  man.     We  cannot  always 
depend   upon   such   accidents.     A  repub- 
lic should  have  certain  methods  of  dis- 
covering  the   great  men   who   are   fit   to 
be    leaders    of    the    people,    and    should 
set    them    on    high.      In    Lincoln's    case, 
the    judgment    of    the    people     did    not 
fail.       They    believed     in    Lincoln,     and 
he  believed   in   them. 

Abraham  Lincoln  rose  from  among 
me  people.  His  roots  were  deeply 
sunk  in  the  soil  of  our  common  life 
His  parents  were  honest,  unassuming 
and  virtuous  people.  They  had 
neither  wealth  nor  learning,  nor  social 
position.  From  them  he  inherited 
nothing  which  seemed  to  give  promise 
of  his  subsequent  elevation  to  influence 
and  power.  If  we  were  to  read  the 
whole  content  of  recorded  history  in 
search  of  names  of  men  who  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  Jeremiah  we  should 
not  find  any  other  more  clearly  ful- 
filling this  prediction  than  Abraham 
Lincoln.  This  prince  of  American  life 
was  from  the  people ;  this  ruler  came 
forth  from  the  midst  of  the  people.  The 
great  words  which  he  spoke  at  Gettys- 
burg were  of  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  He  himself  was  of  the  people. 
He  attained  to  his  position  of  power 
by  the  will  of  the  people.  He  exercised 
the  perogative  of  government  for  the 
people.  In  him  the  rest  of  the  text 
became  true,  namely,  that  in  his 
righteous  and  unselfish  rulership  he 
brought  the  people  into  closer  relation 
ship  with  God.  When  we  think  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  we  are  reminded 
first  of  all  of  his  kinship  with  the 
people  and  then  we  are  reminded  of 
their  high  privilege  and  responsibility 
as  the  people  of  God. 

The  kingdom  of  God  Is  a  republic. 
It  is  a  reign  in  which  God's  guidance 
is  manifest  through  the  intelligence 
and  the  honesty  and  the  unselfishness 
and  the  rightmindedness  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  certainty  of  right  in  ma- 
jorities. There  is  no  safety  in  mere 
numbers.  The  rule  of  the  people  can 
be  made  no  better  than  the  intelligence 
and  righteousness  of  the  people.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  perfecting  political 
machinery    or    passing    such     excellent 
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Barton,   Dr.  W.  E. 


fclTES  LINCOLN 
'  ASPHCFMAN 

Dr.  W.  E.  Barton  Says  Civil  War 
Left  Unwarranted  Impres- 
sion on  America 


HONEST   ABE    NO    PACIFIST 


Humanity  and  Honesty  Shown 

in  Emancipation  of  Slaves; 

Leaves  a  Lesson 

Despite  the  fact  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  it?  indexed  in  the  American 
mind  as  a  wartime  president,  the 
Great  Emancipator  was  America's 
first  exponent  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

This  contention  was  advariced  to- 
day by  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  noted 
Lincoln  student  and  author  of  a 
dozen  books  on  his  life,  who  is  here 
to  address  a  Lincoln  Day  banquet  »t 
7  p.  m.  in  the  Buffalo  Athletic  club. 

"Because  of  Lincoln's  determina- 
tion to  free  slaves,  the  Civil  war  re- 
sulted; and  because  that  war  was 
fought  during  Lincoln's  term  of  office 
he  has  been  thought  of  as  a  believer 
in  war,"  said  Dr.  Barton.     ,  , 

"That  belief  is  unfounded,"  Dr. 
Barton  declared.  "Many  times,  in  pub- 
lic addresses,  has  Lincoln  stated  his 
stand  for  a  permanent,  lasting  peace." 

Dr.  Barton,  professor  of  history  at 
Vanderbilt  university,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  father  of  Bruce  Barton, 
noted  author,  said  that  if  Lincoln 
were  alive  today  he  would  be  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  arms  limi- 
tation conference  in  London. 

Prayed  for  Peace 

"Lincoln's  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress, delivered  March  4,  1864,  con- 
tained a  fervent  prayer  for  a  'just  and 
lasting  peace.'  Lincoln  was  not  tech- 
nically a  pacifist,  but  a  peacemaker." 

Dr.  Barton  quoted  Lincoln's  plans  I 
for  peace  during  the  first  of  his  public 
addresses.  At  that  time  Lincoln  re- 
marked that  America's  position  justi- 
fied her  leadership  in  seeking  world 
peace. 

Lincoln's  life  offers  at  least  one 
great  lesson  to  Americans  of  today, 
said  Dr.  Barton.  That  lesson  is  his 
honesty. 

"All  permanent  success  must  be 
based  on  honesty.  More  people  today 
are  learning  that  fact  in  politics  and 
business  as  well  as  in  religion. 


Gives  "Honesty"  Lesson 

"Lincoln's  personal  integrity  came 
not  as  an  accident  or  a  fortunate 
occurrence.  He  drew  it  from  a  char- 
acter whose  bedrock  was  honesty.  He 
had  a  long  series  of  failures,  but  the 

on  genuineness,  uprightness  "and 
veracity. 

"While  still  a  young  man  Lincoln 
earned  the  sobriquet  of  'Honest  Abe.' 
He  never  lost  the  right  to  that 
title." 

Dr.  Barton  said  there  was  also  basic 
in  Lincoln's  character  a  broad  sym- 
pathy. This  showed  itself,  he  said, 
in  his  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
But  that  was  not  the  full  measure  of 
Lincoln's  generous  heart.  He  loved 
humanity,  he  loved  his  country  anc] 
loved  North  as  well  as~j§outh_ 
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Barton,   Dr.   Wm.  J£.  

Illinois  And  Lincoln  Allied 
In  Ideals  And  Progress  In 
,       Civil  War,  Declares  Barton 


i  X  ->  L 


>      In  an  address  eloquent  in  its  trib- 


sacred  dust  enriches  her  prairie  soil. 

"What  did  Illinois  do  for  Lincoln? 
I  cannot  find  that  any  biographer 
has  dealt  adequately  with  this  ques- 
tion. Even  Judge  Arnold,  in  his  fine 
biography,  goes  no  farther  than  tim- 
idly to  suggest  that  "Perhaps  he  was 
fortunate  in  selecting  Illinois  as  his 
home.  "The  time  has  come  when  we 
can  make  that  statement  with  more 
of  confidence. 

"What  does  a  man's  enviroment 
was  .contribute       to       his        development? 


Honor   Stuart  Brown, 
ute    to    the    Great   Emancipator    and '  ^h"  JSfJ1,,,,^  bolrdj Everything,    says    Buckle,    and    with 

of     directors     of     the     society     when  him  the  historical  critics  of  his  g 
Stuart  Brown  was  elected  to  succeed,  eration 


almost  personal  in  its  intimate  ac 
counts  of  his  life,  Rev.  William  E. 
Barton  of  Oak  Park  spoke  last  eve- 
ning on  "The  Making  of  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

It  was  the  annual  address  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  society  and 
closed  that  body's  twenty-second  an- 
nual session.  Dr.  Barton,  whose  re- 
searches into  trie  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  have  placed  him  among  the 
leading  authorities  on  that  subject 
and  whose  writings  have  made  him 
known  the  nation  over,  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  influences  which  Illi- 
nois had  upon  the  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican  idol. 

"Mid  way,  almost  bisecting  the 
two  lives,  stands  Abraham  Lincoln 
between  the  ages  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  he 
said.  "More  than  the  constitutions 
or  laws  of  a  nation  do  its  great  men 
stamp  its  ideals.  A  nation's  ideals 
are  the  ideals  of  the  men  who  in- 
carnate   it. 

"Illinois  did  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
what  no  other  state  could  have 
done,"  the  speaker  declared.  This, 
he  added,  is  a  new  feature  in  the  i 
study  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 
Throughout  the  entire  address,  Dr. 
Barton  emphasized  the  fact  that  Illi- 
nois and  Lincoln,  during  that  crit- 
ical period,  were  closely  allied  in 
ideals  and  in  progress. 

Prior  to  Dr.  Barton's  address,  Mrs. 


Nothing,  say  the  extreme 
rhe"late  Clinton  L.  Conkling.  The  individualists.  Carlyle  indignantly 
following  officers  were   elected:  .denied   that   great   men   are   made   or 

President,  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  called  forth  by  their  time.  Many 
Chicago;  first  vice  president,  George  "times,"  he  said,  had  called  loudly, 
A.  Lawrence,  Galesburg;  second  vice  buf.  n0  great  man  had  heard,  and 
president.  L.  Y.  Sherman,  Spring-  tnose  times  went  down  to  utter  ruin; 
field;    third    vice^  president,    Richard  it  ig  g.reat  men  who  create  their  time; 

the    time    does   not   create    the    man. 


Yates,   Springfield;   fourth  vice  pres 

ident,     Ensley     Moore,     Jacksonville;  Emerson  went     even     farther; 

J--.    i~-a-'.        ,,     j    u„„o7ioo    r^ni 


fifth  vice  president,  Charles 
pen,  Bloomington;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer  Weber, 
Springfield:  assistant  secretary, 
Miss  Georgia  L.  Osborne,  Springfield, 
Directors — Edmund  J.  James,  Ur- 
bana-Champaign;  E.  B.  Greene,  Ur- 
bana-Champaign;     Mrs.    Jessie    Pal- 


earth  was  round  because  Columbus 
needed  a  round  earth  for  his  self-ex- 
pression! 

Stat©  Influenced   Life 
**If    Lincoln    had    been    reared    in 
Kentucky,   or  had   remained   in   Indi- 
ana,   or    if    the    flat-boat    of    Thomas 


mer  Weber.    Springfield; ^  Charie^JH.^.^^    had   floated    on   to    Missouri, 

°  Abraham  Lincoln  might  still  h#.*S 
risen  to  greatness,  but  he  would  ' 
ivive  rififiB  yi  the  same  way,  nor 
:.',-acb..d  the  same  height.  In  Li- M 
Lincoln  had  occasion  to  recall  the 
fact  that  in  1849  Justine  Butterfield 
had    secured    an    appointment    to   the 


Rammelkamp,  Jacksonville;  George 
W.  Smith,  Carbondale;  Richard  V. 
Carpenter,  Belvidere;  Edward  C. 
Page,  DeKalb;  Andrew  Russel,  Jack- 
sonville; Walter  Colyer,  Albion; 
James  A.  James,  Evanston;  H.  W. 
j  Clendenin,       Springfield;       John      H. 


N. 

Springfield 

LaGrange. 


Kvanston;    totuari    cruwim«<"'v.».  —»- .  -  -  .         ,. 

•    The  Rev.   Ira  W.   Allen, Lincoln  coveted,  and  that  m  his  dis- 
appointment   Lincoln    considered    ac- 
AU  of  the  sessions  were  largely  at- xepting    that    consolation    prize     the 


tended,  the  supreme  court  roomjae 
ing  crowded  for  most  of  the  meet- 
ings. At  the  closing  meeting,  prac- 
tically every  available  seat  was  oc- 
cupied.     Considerable    interest    was 


Gary  Westenberger  sang  the   Illinois  centered   in   Dr.    Barton's   address    in 
centennial  hymn,  "Our  Illinois."  Two 


view  of  the  fact  that  he  is   the  au- 
thor of  "Parables  of  Safed  the  Sage," 


Springfield    women,    whose    families 
have    been   active    in    the    history    of 
Illinois,     were     elected     to     honorary  a  J30^1^  fe*tU50e  T™     ni      edlt°nal 
membership   in   the  Historical    socie-   page  o£  The  State  JournaL 
ty.     They  were  Mrs.  Paul   Selby  and  Reception    Is    Given. 

Mrs.    Charles   Ridgely.  Following  his  address,  a  reception 

Tells   of    Union   League.  for  members  of  the  society  and  their 

"The    Union    league,"    that    organ-  '  guests  was  held  in  the  supreme  court 
ization    which    combatted    the    secret  I  room. 


society  which  was  striving  to  under- 
mine the  morale,  the  support  and  the 
very    government    behind    the    Union 


Dr.  Barton's  address  follows: 


Dovernorship  of  Oregon.  He  did  not 
want  to  be  Governor  of  Oregon,  but 
he  considered  that  Oregon  would  soon 
be  a  state,  and  the  first  Governor) 
stood  a  good  chance  of  being  one  of  the 
first  senators.  He  reflected  as  he 
looked  back  in  1860  that  Oregon  could 
have  made  him  a  senator,  but  never 
President;  and  he  quoted  Shakes- 
phere's  lines: 
"There's   a  Divinity   that   shapes   our 

ends,  .     ' 

Rough-hew  them  as  we  will. 

"Oregon  could  have  made  him  a 
senator;  Kentucky  or  Indiana  or 
Missouri  could  have  conferred  honor 
upon  him;  but  no  state  could  have 
done  for  him  what  Illinois  did. 

In  order  that  we  may  assure  our 


'Let  us  consider  what  Illinois  did 
nor  the  important  toward  Lincoln's  education.  It  found 
tshare  they  were  'for  him  an  environment  that  quicic- 
to  have  in  each  ened  within  him  the  love  of  learn- 
other's  life  Sev-  ing  which  he  already  possessed.  In- 
en  vears  of  Lm-  diana  had  done  much  for  him.  It 
childhood  had  given  him  as  his  text-books  the 


coin's 

were      spent     in 

Kentucky,        and 


'Illinois    and    Lincoln    were    twin 
troops"  during  the   dark   days   of  "the  born-      Nine    days    before    his    birth,  ;selves   that   this   is   no    empty   boast 
Civil   war,    was   described   in   the   af- I Illinois  became  a  teritory.     They,  Ihi-  (let    us    recall    what    Illinois    contriD- 
ternoon  session  by  E.  Bentley  Ham-   nois   and    its    most    illustrious   future  luted   toward   the  making   or^incom 
ilton.  He  told  the  society  how  eleven  (citizen  did  not  then  know  each  other 
men  in  Pekin  formed  the  first  group 
to    counteract    the    Knights     of    the 
Golden    circle   and    other   anti- Union 
organizations. 

"TM3  Union  league  allayed  tiie 
threat  of  Civil  war  which  threatened 
to  divide  Illinois  against  itself,"  Mr.  I 
Hamilton  said.  "Tne  league's  pur- 
pose was  so  invincible,  its  methods 
so  effective,  its  vigilance  so  much 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  liberty  itself 
that  Union  league  clubs  began  to 
spring  up  throughout   the   north." 

A  brief  history  of  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  state  was  presented  at 
the  morning  session  by  J.  M.  Glenn 
of  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  association.  He  por- 
trayed the  progress  commercially 
that  Illinois  has  enjoyed  since  the 
arrival  of  Joliet. 

Other  afternoon  addresses  includ- 
ed: "Some  Governmental  Problems 
in     the     Northwest      Territory,"      by 

Chester     J.     Attig     of    Northwestern  iy"uis    JUSL    *^LC"    ""L'f  tv^whnfp  he    came    in    touch   with   young   men 
.perville;    "Indian   Trails   twen ty-fir^  birthday    and  the   whole  ^  ^  stndying        minoi         ^ 


DR.    BARTON       He      started 


Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Weems' 
Life  of  Washington,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, Aesop's  Fables,  and  a  History 
Kentucky  OiayJof  the  United  States  by  an  unidenti- 
well  be  proud  of  fied  autnor,  but  one  that  probably 
them.  Twice  sev-  |brought  the  story  down  to  the  ad- 
en  years  werelministration  of  President  Monroe. 
spent  in  Indiana.  |Those  were  six  great  books  for  a 
and  they  wereiyoung  American.  But  Lincoln  found 
years  of  progress  jn  Spencer  county  little  to  stimulate 
in  the  life  of  Lin-, within  him  the  love  of  learning, 
coin.  But  when  I  Spencer  county  did  well  for  him  so 
he  became  a  man!  Ifar  as  it  went,  but  it  did  not  and 
Illinois,  his  own  could  not  go  far.  New  Salem  did 
state,  beckoned  to  for  him  what  Gentry ville  could  never 
him  and  he  came,  have  done.  There  Mentor  Graham 
for  taught   him    grammar,   and   ther^e   he 


Illinois    just    sixteen    days    after    his  learned    surveying    and    law 


There 


college  at  Nap< 

Centering  at  Black  Hawk's  Village," 
by  John  H.  Hauberg  of  Rock  Island; 
and  "Peter  Cartwright  in  the  Histo- 
ry of  Illinois,"  by  William  W.  Sweet 
of  De  Pauw  university,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 


until:' 


of  his  manhood  was  spent  here,  pf-",---  he'  must  have  known  that  even 
he   left  to   become    the    chief   magis-.a^je  ^ius  ^   ^  .m_ 

trate  of  the  natjon.  When  he  had  a  ^.^k  ^  h}^  At  Qne  time  he 
finished  his  work,  and  crowned  it  £wned  a  DOok  of  Greek  exercises.  He 
with  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  Illinois  foun(j  a  debating  society  and  he 
received  hqck  again  his  body,  and  his 


wrote  essays  on  many  subjects.  He 
left  New  Salem  with  a  good  com- 
mand of  language,  a  clear  English 
style,  the  ability  to  reason  logically 
and  to  put  what  he  thought  into 
good  literary  form. 

"Illinois  politics  in  1832  was  of 
such  a  character  that  a  raw  young 
man  could  step  off  a  flat  boat  and 
announce  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature  with  some  chance  of  win- 
ning. There  was  little  concern  lo- 
cally for  national  issues.  Had  the 
political  life  of  Illinois  been  much 
farther  developed  Lincoln  would  not 
so  easily  have  risen.  His  political 
life  and  that  of  the  state  developed 
together. 

"The  development  of  Illinois  as  a 
state  with  two  rival  interests,  that 
of  her  rivers  binding  her  to  the  west 


and  south,  and  that  of  the  Great 
Lakes  turning  her  face  north  and 
east,  had  a  mighty  influence  upon 
the  state  and  upon  Lincoln.  In  the 
year  following  his  coming  to  Illinois 
goods  from  New  York  were  shipped 
westward  by  the  lakes  and  were  de- 
livered in  central  Illinois  and  St 
Louis  cheaper  than  they  could  be 
floated  up  the  river  from  New 
Orleans.     Governor  Ford   tells   us   in 

%/tima-^ble  Passase  how  Judge 
Nathaniel  Pope,  when  a  delegate  to 
Congress  from  the  territory  of  Illi- 
nois on  his  own  responsibility  added 
rourteen  northern  counties  to  the 
state  to  secure  a  large  lake  frontage 
?n/L-  ?uCent  tei-rit°ry.  He  made 
i^rSo13  "?.  real  keystone  state  in  a 
larger  national  arch.  The  unifying 
or  Illinois  commercially  and  politi- 
iBci  '  ■  t  for  Lincoln  a  task  hardly 
Srfif™30^*  than  the  "nixing  of 
o  hnM  T-  ?Jen  now  jt  is  not  easy 
divp£.-«  *?&ether  the  interests   of  so 

elJrn^ed   t   State'   and    that   is   one 
|  element  in  its  greatness. 

"No   other  state  gave   such   oppor- 

;t?nnnit,\tS  I1,linois  for  tne  considera- 
wS,  ^e  slavery  question  in  all  its 
legal,  political  and  moral  relations. 
Lincoln  never  remembered  the  time 
w™  ■!  .did  not  ^ieve  slavery 
™«f;  B^  aS  a  P^tical  political 
1  , ,  °.n  -he  did  not  kn°w  how  it 
could  be  interfered  with  where  it  al- 

j  ready  existed  by  constitutional  per- 
mission.    The  repeal  of  the  Missouri 

■  compromise  called  him  back  to  polit- 

I  ical  life  just  in  time  to  affiliate  with 
the  new  organization  opposed   to  the 

i  extension  of  slavery;  and  when  he 
came  to  debate  publicly  the  question 

,  not  simply  of  the  legal  but  of  the 
moral  status  of  slavery  as  a  national 
issue  he  found  the  chief  spokesman 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promjse  not  far  away  in  a  southern 
state,  but  here  in  Illinois.  Illinois  fur- 

i  mslied   him  a  foemen   worthy   of  his 

I  steel  in  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Illinois  Gave  Him  Stage. 
"Illinois  gave  to  Lincoln  a  stage 
.or  these  great  acts  In  his  lif>  drama 
which  made  him  the  Republican  nom- 
inee for  president.  The  state  con- 
vention was  held  at  Decatur,  only  a 
week  before  the  national  convention, 
in  May,  1860.  There  still  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Decatur  fence  rails  of  wal- 
nut and  honey  locust  which  John 
Hanks  remembered  as  made  by  them 
No  other  state  had  any  such  famous 
fe^ice  rails,  or  such  timely  oppor- 
tunity to  use  them.  Northern  Illinois 
had  till  then  favored  Seward,  but  the 
Greeley  opposition  to  Seward  was  al- 
ready strong,  and  Chicago  had  dis- 
covered Lincoln. 


'Whether  Lincoln  had  ever  seen 
Chicago  before  1847  is  disputed.  The1 
Chicago  papers,  truthful  then  as 
now,  said  on  July  5,  1847,  that  Hon. 
A.  Lincoln,  the  only  Whig  member  of 
congress  from  Illinois,  was  in  the  city 
for  the  first  time  attending  the  river! 
and  harbor  convention.  He  was  not 
there  in  May,  1860;  he  was  too  much 
of  a  canadidate  to  go  and  hardly 
I  enough  of  a  Candidate  to  stay  away. 
He  did  not  need  to  go.  Illinois  shout- 
ed him  into  the  presidency. 

"Thus  Illinois  gave  him  to  the  na- 
tion, but  never  relinquished  her 
claim  upon  him;  and  his  old  neigh- 
bors heard  his  tearful  farewell  as  he 
asked  them  to  remember  him  in  their 
prayers. 

"In    this    month    of    May,    in    1865, 
Illinois   welcomed   him   back.        Then 
Walt  Whitman  wrote: 
"When    lilacs    last    in    the    door-yard 

bloomed, 
Over    the    breast    of   the    spring,    the 

land    amid    cities, 
Passing  the  apple  trees  of  white  and 

pink  in  the  orchards, 
Carrying  a   corpse   to   where   it  shall  | 

rest  in  the  grave, 
Night  and  day  journeys  a  coffin. 
With  dirges  through  the  night,  with 

the  thousand   vetoes   rising, 
clturi  -.'-■"  sh' 

t>C~iirg    orgaiio, 
With  the  tolling,  tolling  bells'  perpet- 
ual clang, 
Here,  coffin  that  slowly  passes, 
I  give  you  my  sprig  of  lilac." 

"Illinois    received    him    back,    and 


here  his  ashes  rest.  Edna  Dean  Proc-  I 
tor,  a  young  woman  in  1865,  and  still 
living,  told  the  story  in  lines  framed  ! 
and  hanging  in  the  mounment; 
"Now  must  the  storied  Potomac 

Honors  forever  divide; 
Now  to  the  Sangamon  fameless  | 

j      Give    of   its   century's   pride; 
I  Sangamon,   stream   of  the   prairies, 
Placidly    westward    that    flows, 
Far   in    whose    city   of   silence, 
Calm  he  has  sought  his  repose. 

"  'Not  for  thy  sheaves  nor  savannas, 

Crown  we  thee,   proud   Illinois! 
Here  in  his  grave  is  thy  grandeur, 

Born  of  his  sorrow  and  joy. 
Only  the  tomb  of  Mount  Zion 

Hewn  for  the  Lord  do  we  hold 
Dearer  than  his  in  thy  prairies, 

Girded  with  harvests  of  gold'." 


(■ton 


Hi  am   E. 


Biographer  Tells  of  His 
Wit  and  Dejection. 


For  many  years  the  Rev.  William  E. 
Barton,  former  pastor  of  the  Oak  Park 
Congregational  church,  has  made  re- 
searches from  original  sources  into  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  With  the  ap-  I 
proach  of  Lincoln's  birtliday  day  after  i 
tomorrow,  Mr.  Barton  has  written  the 
following  sidelights  and  little  known 
incidents  of  Lincoln's  life. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON. 

Men  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  accustomed  to  say  of  him  that 
he  was  at  once  the  drollest  and  the 
saddest  man.  of  their  acquaintance. 
His  humor  was  the  life  of  the  taverns 
where  he  sojourned  while  on  the  cir- 
cuit, and  sometimes  seri6usly  impaired 
the  aignity  of  the  courtroom:  and  his 
melancholy,  as  we  are  reliably  in- 
formed dripped  from  him  as  he 
walked.  These  two  characteristics 
were  the  positive  and  the  negative 
poles  of  the  same  mental  trait. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  Lincoln's 
mirth  and  melancholy  came  and  went 
intermittently,  and  as  a  rule  there  was 
little  if  anything,  to  indicate  the  oc- 
casion for  the  transition;  or,  if  there 
was  a  visible  cause,  it  was  common- 
place. He  might  be  in  deep  gloom,  in 
tiie  m;dst  of  a  cabinet  meeting,  and 
then  rouse  suddenly  when  he-  was 
•  old  that  Elijah  Kellogg  of  Illinois 
".vas  at  the  door,  and  bring  Elijah 
Kellogg  in,  introduce  him  to  the  cab- 
inet, and  demand  that  he  tell  the 
story  of  the  stuttering  justice,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  close  of  the 
meeting  appear  in  rather  high  spirits. 
He  might  tell  stories  that  set  the 
tavern  in  a  roar,  and  walk  out  into 
1  he  r.ight;  gloomy  and  dejected. 

The  "Lincoln  Hypo." 

The  Lincolns  were  that  way.  None 
Df  them  went  to  the  insane  asylum, 
but  they  had  what  they  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  called  "  hypo."  The  "  Lincoln 
hypo,"  as  the  family  knew  it,  or  the 
'  Lincoln  horrors,"  as  Ben  Mudd,  who 
was  a  Lincoln  on  his  mother's  side 
and  married  a  Lincoln,  called  it,  was 
v  ell  known  among  the  relatives  and 
their    connections. 

Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  maturity 
was  a  humorist  rather  than  a  man  of 
wit.  Yet  here  is  the  striking  fact,  his 
kindly  humor  was  the  sublimation  of 
a  very  keen  and  not  very  gentle  wit. 

An  example  of  this  characteristic  in 
Lincoln's  early  professional  life  is  the 
incident  known  as  "  the  skinning  of 
Thomas."  In  1840,  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
a  prominent  Democratic  politician,  in 
a  speech  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Springfield,  took  occasion  to. criti- 
cize sharply  "the  Long  Nine,"  and 
was  especially  severe  against  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  present,  but  some 
of  his  friends  slipped  out  and  in- 
formed him  what  Thomas  was  saying. 
Replies  with  Ridicule. 
Lincoln  went  to  the  churchy  arriving 
in  time  to  hear  the  closing  sentences 


of  Thomas'  speech.  He  ascended  the ' 
platform  and  made  reply.  He  did  not 
stop  with  argument,  but  used  the 
keenest  sarcasm,  the  most  bitter  ridi- 
cule.  His  partner,  William  H.  Hern- 
don,   says: 

"  He    imitated    Thomas    in     gesture ' 
and    voice,    at   times    caricaturing    his  | 
walk  and  the  very  motion  of  his  body,  j 
Thomas,  like  every  one  else,  had  some  > 
pecularities    of     expression    and    ges-  j 
ture,   and  these  Lincoln   succeeded  in  j 
rendering  more  prominent  than  ever,  j 
The   crowd  yelled  and  cheered   as  he  j 
continued.     Encouraged  by  these  dem- 
onstrations,  the  ludicrous  features  of  j 
the  speaker's   performance   gave  way  j 
to     intense      and      scathing     ridicule,  j 
Thomas,  who  was  obliged  to  sit  by  and 
endure  the  pain  of  this  unique  ordeal, 
was   ordinarily   sensitive;   but   the   ex- 
hibition   goaded    him    to    desperation. 
He    was    so    wrought    up    with    sup- 
pressed emotion  (that  he  actually  gave 
way   to  tears." 

Regrets  Follow  His  Triumph. 

Lincoln  went  away  triumphant,  and 
sat  down  in  deep  regret.  Herndon 
says:  "  I  heard  him  afterwards  say 
that  the  recollection  of  his  conduct 
that  evening  filled  him  with  the  deep- 
est chagrin.  He  felt  he  had  gone  too 
far." 

It  does  us  good  to  know  that  Lin- 
coln .  hunted  up  Thomas  and  apolo- 
gized for   that  speech. 

Lincoln  was  capable  of  terrible  phil- 
ippic His  notes  for  cases  in  which 
he  was  attorney  for  the  prosecution, 
"  Skin  defendant,"  refer  to  an  art  of 
which  he  was  past  master  and  a  prac- 
tice that  brought  him  immediate  suc- 
cess in  jury  trials  and  on  the  stump 
and  often   subsequent  regret. 

Instances  may  be  found  in  which 
Lincoln  employed  this  dangerous  gift 
even  during  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
In  moments  of  exasperation  he  could 
Le  cruelly  satirical.  But  these  in- 
stances grew  infrequent.  Lincoln 
t^ok  thought  and  added  a  cubit  to  his 


stature.  He  sublimated  his  biting  wit 
into  a  genial  and  kindly  humor. 

In  youth  Lincoln  obtained  a  copy  of 
"  Quinn's  Jests,"  an  old  English  book 
if  jokes.  These  jests  he  read  to  his 
companions  half  by  stealth.  They 
were  frank  old  jokes,  some  of  them 
fairly  good,  none  of  them  very  bad, 
and  most  of  them  dull.  He  read  Joe 
Miller's  Joke  Book,  and  it  supplied 
him  with  some  of  his  material.  Not 
very  much  was  available  to  him  in 
the  way  of  humorous  books;  he  read 
what   he   could   obtain. 

Negro  minstrels  furnished  Lincoln 
a  part  of  his  humor.     He  greatly  en- 


joyed  the  burnt  cork  jokes.  And  they 
were  enjoyable.  The  old  time  min- 
firel  show  was  not  very  refined,  but 
it  was  clean,  frank,  and  did  not  put 
too  great  a  strain  either  upon  the  in- 
telligence  or  the   imagination. 

Lincoln's  seemingly  inexhaustible 
■  und  of  stories  came  from  his  power 
of  adaptation.  He  got  the  idea  of  a 
story  from  something  he  read,  and 
when  he  came  to  relate  it  the  incident 
was  told  as  of  "  a  man  I  knew  in 
Indiana  "  or  "  a  woman  who  lived  down 
in   Egypt " — that  is,   southern   Illinois. 

His  locations  were  far  enough  from 
liomr  +o  avoid  unpleasant  personalties, 


I  and  perhaps,  also,  too  careful  inquiries 
,  ;nto  his  accuracy.  But  there  could  be 
I  httle  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
veracity  when  he  spoke  of  his  own 
love  of  praise  as  akin  of  fondness  for 
ginger  bread  of  a  man  he  knew  in 
Indiana,  who  said  he  "  reckoned  he 
dked  it  better  and  got  less  of  it  than 
anybody  else  in  the  world." 

To  Lincoln  there  was  no  incongru- 
ity in  coming  to  cabinet  meeting  with 
the  manuscript  of  the  emancipation 
proclamation  in  one  hand,  to  be  car- 
ried through  whether  the  cabinet  ap- 
proved or  not,  because  Lincoln  had 
promised  his  God  to  do  it,  and  in  the 
other  hand  bringing,  and  reading  first, 
a  piece  of  nonsense.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  some  members  of  the  cabinet 
were  offended.  I  know  more  good  peo- 
ple who  would  have  been  offended 
than  equally  good  people  who  would 
have  approved. 

Pioneer  Life  His  Standard. 
There  is  no  one  question  I  am  asked 
more  frequently  than:  Did  Lincoln 
ever  tell  vulgar  stories?  Many  men 
who  knew  him  have  assured  me  that 
they  never  heard  him  tell  any  impro- 
per story,  and  others  equally  truthful 
tell  me  of  stories  which  Lincoln  told 
which  were  certainly  indelicate, 

Lincoln's  taste  in  stories  was  level 
with  the  taste  of  the  bench  and  bar 
of  his  time:  How  could  it  have  been 
otherwise?  That  taste  was  rude, 
coarse,  and  honest.  Blunt,  Saxon 
names  were  used,  and  spades  were 
called  spades.  Certainly  some  of  Lin- 
coln's stories  were  not  very  ladylike. 
But  their  coarseness  was  that  of  the 
backwoods,  and  if  it  lacked  the  re- 
finement which  we  suppose  to  belong 
to  modern  humor,  it  lacked  also  the 
nastiness  of  it.  The  whole  range  of 
life,  as  the  pioneer  knew  it,  came  into 
his  stories — business,  religion,  politics, 
marriage,  birth,  and  death.  The  jokes 
were  rude,  yes. 

Col.  Alexander  K.  McClure  of  Phila- 
delphia compiled  a  volume  of  stories 
alleged  to  have  been  told  by  Lincoln, 
and  he  was  in  position  to  judge  with 
reasonable  accuracy  as  to  what  stories 
were  authentic,  for  he  was  often  in 
the  "White  House. 

Arnold  on  Lincoln  Stories. 
I  own  Isaac  N.  Arnold's  copy  of  Me- 
Clure's  book.  In  it  Arnold  had  writ- 
ten that  about  half  the  storie3  are 
genuine,  but  net  very  well  told.  I 
wish  he  had  recorded  which  ones 
he  believed  authentic.  He  did  not  do 
so.      His   would   have   been    a   conser- 


vative list.  He  was  called  "  the  first  f 
gentleman  in  Chicago,"  was  an  asso- 
ciate  of  Lincoln  at  the  bar;  was  one 
of  the  most  stanch  of  Lincoln's  sup-  i 
I  porters  in  congress,  and  was  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  personal  attorney  after  her 
husband's  death. 

From  his  Life  of  Lincoln,  which  was 
a  reflection  of  his  own  character,  as 
well  as  that  of  Lincoln,  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  would  have  admitted  only 
stories  of  high  grade.  And  so  would 
I  if  I  were  making  a  collection  of 
the  other  kind. 

The  greatest  value  of  Lincoln's 
humor  to  himself  was  its  use  as  a 
safety  valve.  "  I  laugh  because  I  am 
too  big  to  cry,"  he  said.  There  were 
times  enough  when  he  wanted  to  cry. 
Had  he  possessed  melancholy  to  the 
degree  to  which  he  was  subject  to 
that  emotion,  and  had  no  compensat- 
ing sense  of  humor  to  relieve  the 
strain,  he  must  have  gone  mad. 

Needed  Sense  of  Humor. 

Some  good  men  with  whom  he  was 
associated  failed  in  part  because  they 
had  no  sense  of  humor.  Secretary 
Chase,  who  was  sure  that  the  election 
of  Lincoln  in  1860  was  a  mistake  and 
that  the  country  would  discover  in 
1864  that  the  right  man  for  President 
was  himself,  went  openly  about  his 
efforts  to  secure  his  elevation  to  that 
position. 

"  Like  a  bluebottle  fly,"  said  Lin- 
coln, "  he  lays  his  eggs  in  every  rot- 
ten spot.  But  if  the  country  wants 
him,  let  him  be  elected,  and  may  it 
never  have  a  worse  President."  So 
Lincoln  refused  ,to  dismiss  him  from 
his  cabinet,  and  later  made  him  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  court.  Chase 
was  a  man  of  ability  and  of  honor; 
Wall  street  believed  in  him,  and  so 
did  Lincoln  and  with  good  reason.  He 
was  a  -constant  thorn  in  Lincoln's 
flesh,  but  Lincoln  needed  him  and 
bore  with  Chase's  poor  opinion  of  the 
President. 

"  The  trouble  is,"  confessed  Chase, 
sadly,  "  I  have  never  been  able  to 
treat  this  war  as  a  joke."  It  was  no 
joke  to  Lincoln,  but  it  would  have 
been  an  experience  still  more  tragic 
if  he  had  not  joked.  He  needed,  and 
the  country  needed,  that  he  should 
now  and  then  be  reminded  of  a  little 
story.  Some  of  the  stories  sound  very 
flat  when  repeated  now,  but  they 
served  a  very  useful  purpose  at  the 
time,  both  for  Lincoln  and  the  coun- 
try. 


Bates,   Judge 


) 


This  is  not  going  to  be  a  story  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  life.  Most  readers  know- 
all  about  that  already.  The  idea  is 
to  give  you  some  sort  of  idea  of  what 
the  great  president  was  really  like — 
to  show  you  what  a  fine,  noble,  wise 
and   lovable  man   he  was. 

Judge  Bates,  who  was  attorney  gen- 
eral during  the  civil  war,  once  said 
this  about  the   president: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  comes  very  near  being 
my  ideal  of  a  perfect  man.  He  lacks 
but  one  thing,  and  that  is  will.  I  have 
sometimes  told  him,  for  instance,  that 
he  was  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
pardoning  power.  Why,  if  a  man 
comes  to  him  with  a  touching  story, 
he  is  almost  sure  to  be  affected  by  it. 
Should  the  applicant  be  a  woman — a 
wife,  a  mother  or  a  sister — in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  her  tears  are  sure  to 
prevail." 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  surely  the 
most  kind-hearted  and  soft-hearted  of 
men.  He  had  great  patience  with  all 
sorts  of  people,  and  no  matter  how 
busy  he  was,  always  took  time  to  lis- 
ten to  their  complaints,  their  troubles, 
and  sometimes  their  abuse.  But  that 
there  was  a  limit  to  his  patience,  af- 
ter all,  is  shown  by  this  instance: 

A  colonel  who  had  been  discharged 
from  the  army  for  some  reason  or 
other,  called  upon  the  president  in  an 
effort  to  be  restored  to  his  former 
rank.  The  case  against  the  man  was 
clear,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  consented  to 
listen  to  the  ex-colonel's  point  of  view. 
He  sat  patiently  at  his  desk  while 
the  puffy  old  gentleman  told  of  the 
unfair  treatment  he  had  received  from 
the  army  heads.  The  man  boasted  of 
his  achievements  and  his  military  tal- 
ents,  called   his   dismissal   unfair,    and 


Abraham  Lincoln,  as  all  his  pictures 
show,  was  a  very  homely  man.  He 
was  always  the  first,  however,  to  make 
sport  of  his  own  looks.  Had  he  not 
been  so  great  a  man,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  made  this  a  point  of  van- 
ity, but  Lincoln  was  vain  about  noth- 
ing except  his  own  record  as  an  hon- 
est  man. 

The  president  used  to  tell  the  story 
of  a  very  homely  stranger  who  came 
up  to  him  and  said: 

"Here   is    this    knife.      You   keep    it." 

"Why  should  t  keep  it?"  asked  the 
astonished    Mr.   Lincoln. 

"Well,"  said  the  stranger.  "A  man 
gave  me  this  knife  a  few  years  ago, 
and  said  that  I  should  give  it  to  the 
first  man  I  'should  see  who  was  uglier 
than   myself.       You're   the   first." 

On  another  occasion  a  chairman  of 
a  delegation  from  Philadelphia  intro- 
duced one  of  the  members  to  the 
president,    and   said: 

"Mr.   Loncoln,   permit  me  to   present 

to  you  Mr.  ,  of  the  second  district 

of  your  state.  He  is  a  most,  active 
and  earnest  friend  of  yours.  He  has, 
among  other  things,  been  kind  enough 
to  paint  and  present  to  us  a  most 
beautiful   portrait  of  yourself." 

The  president  smiled,  took  the  gen- 
tleman's hand  and  said  merrily:  "I 
persume,  sir,  that  in  painting  your 
beautiful  portrait,  you  took  your  idea 
of  me  from  principles,  and  not  from 
person." 

On  another  occasion,  before  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  became  president  of  the 
United  States,  his  homeliness  served 
to  introduce  him  to  someone  who 
wished    to    meet    him. 

The  future  president  was  stopping 
at   a   certain   hotel   in    Springfield,    111., 


asked  the  president  to  return  him  to 
his   command. 

Mr.  Lincoln  thought  over  the  mat- 
ter for  a  while,  and  finally  told  the 
man  that  he  was  afraid  he  could  do 
nothing  for  him. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  dismissed  of- 
ficer, "you  can  do  nothing  for  me. 
How  sp?" 

The  president  tried  to  calm  his  vis- 
itor. He  said  that  the  dismissal  had 
been  looked  into,  and  was  just,  and 
that,  besides,  there  was  no  reason  for 
restoring  the  man  to  his  command. 

This  patient  and  considerate  treat- 
ment served  only  to  enrage  the  old 
gentleman,  who  now  began  to  de- 
nounce Mr.  Lincoln  roundly.  He  told 
him  he  didn't  know  how  to  run  the' 
country;  that  he  had  no  ability  at  all; 
and  that  everyone  agreed  he  was  the 
wrong  man  for  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Lincoln  listened  auietly  and  re- 
fused to  become  excited.  Other  men 
would  long  ago  have  ordered  the  man 
out. 

Seeing  that  his  angry  words  had 
no  effect  upon  the  president,  the  ex- 
colonel  only  became  more  enraged.  He 
began  to  accuse  Mr.  Lincoln  of  dis- 
honesty, making  several  remarks  that 
reflected  upon  the  great  man's  honor. 

The  president  decided  that  he  had 
heard  enough.  Rising  from  his  chair, 
he    exclaimed: 

"I  will  stand  abuse,  but  not  insult." 

He  seized  the  former  colonel  with 
both  hands,  lifted  him  as  a  terrier 
does  a  rat,  and  threw  him  out  of  the 
room.  He  had  not  lost  his  temper, 
but  he  hid   los+   hifi   natipvo". 


and  a  stranger  at  the  railway  station 
asked  where  he  might  meet  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

"Why,  you'll  find  Old  Abe  in  the 
big  room  downstairs,"  said  a  towns- 
man. "I  just  came  from  there  this 
minute." 

"How  will  I  know  which  is  Mr. 
Lincoln?"  inquired  the  stranger.  "I've 
never   seen   him   in   my   life." 

"You  just  look  around  and  pick  out 
the  ugliest  man  you  see,  and  that  will 
be   Abe   Lincoln." 

The  stranger  did  as  he  was  told, 
and  he  picked  out  the  right  man. 

And  still,  when  this  homeliest  and 
ugliest  man  died,  strong  men  stood  in 
the  streets  and  cried  like  little  chil- 
dren. 


'         E 


EDWARD  BATES  ON  MR.  LINCOLN. 

The  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  frqm  cjx- 
Altorney-General  Bates,  appears  In  the  St.  Louis 
papers: — 

St.  Louis,  April  29, 1805.— To.  O.  D.  Killey,  Esq., 
and  the  other  Gentlemen,  his  Associates— Sin- 
When  I  received  the  letter  with  which  you  lately 
honored  me,  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  com- 
ply with  your  request,  to  deliver  an  oration 
upon  the  character  and  public  services  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  at  such  time  and  place  as  might 
suit  my  convenience.  But  I  could  not  he  un- 
mindful of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject, especially  to  one  who  had  been  closelj 
associated  with  President  Lincoln  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  first  term,  and  in  the  most  trying 
tunes  of  our  country's  history.  If  you  hard  de- 
aired  to  heap  from  me  In  regard  only  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  task  would  have 
been  easy,  and  to  me  a  labor  of  love,  for  I  think 
I  know  and  appreciate  that  character,  in  its 
beautiful  simplicity  of  truth  aud  kindness,  and 
in  its  strength  and  goodness. 

I  knew  him  for  many  years,  on  terms  of  the 
most  pleasant  social  courtesy,  Our  community 
of  opinion  upon  political  questions  drew  ns 
more  closely  together,  and  produced  a  mutual 
feeling  of  respect  and  contldence,  which  has 
never  been  shaken.  I  could  dwell  with  delight 
upon  the  beautiful  traits  of  bis  character,  both 
•I  heart  and  mind;  for  1  can  confidently  declare 
that  I  have  never  associated  with  a  more  bland 
and  amiable  gentleman,  aud  have  never  known 
a  man  of  quicker  perception  or  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  truth  and  Justice.  I  have  known  many 
men  more  learned  in  books  than  Mr.  Lincoln, 
but  not  one  whose  mind  could  more  readily  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  a  fact  or  a  principle,  or  more 
clearly  state  it  in  language,  or  more  certainly 
prove  it  by  logical  argument. 

But,  my  friends,  you  ask  for  an  oration  not 
en  his  character  only,  but  also  on  his  public  ser- 
vices. How  can  that  great  subject  be.  justly  and 
discrlminately,  compressed  into  tlie  narrow 
■pace  of  an  oration?  1  dare  not  undertake  a  task 
so  arduous  in  itself,  and  so  delicate  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  own  political  family.  His  public 
services  are  interwoven  with  the  fabric  of  our 
history  for  the  last  four  i  years,  an  epoch 
abounding  with  the  most  startling  facts,  a  pe- 
riod in  which  the  events  of  ages  arc  crowded 
Into  months. 

Ho  was  wise  and  good;  and  let  It  suffice,  that, 
by  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  he  has  saved  the  na- 
tion. He  has  quelled  the  most  formidable  in- 
surrection that  ever  rose  against  a  good  Govern- 
ment and  a  free  and  happy  people.  Ohl  that  it 
bad  pleased  God  to  spare  his  life,  for  the  good  of 
a  Buffering  nation,  until  he  could  accomplish  his 
glorious  purpose,  to  rehabitate  the  shattered 
Union,  to  restore  to  the  people  peace,  order  and 
law,  and  to  give  to.  the  guilty  and  ruined  States 
(still  integral  members  of  the  nation)  repose  and 
safety,  with  the  hope  of  returning  prosperity  I 
and  wealth. 

1  pray  you,  my  friends,  excuse  me.  Aside 
from  tue  reason  above  assigned  the  state  of  my  ' 
health  forbids  my  compliance.  During  the  last 
naif  of  winter,  and  all  the  spring,  thus  lax,  I  am 
so  afflicted  in  my  throat  and  lungs  that  I  dare  not 
attempt  to  speak  in  public. 
|  tWith  the  greatest  respect,  I  remain,  gentle- 
men, gratefully  your  friend, 

•  •'  .        Edward  Bates. 
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